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daium, non animum, mutant, qui trans marecurrunt. 


the hope of discovering its place of concealment: but no; 
forthcom’ 


seareh high or low, no ring was ing ; forthe Renee, 
knowingwell the value of the ring, had p ber hus- 
band to entrust it to her, and ha made a cut in the fiesh 


of the slave Munbodh, had placed the signet there; the fiesh 
had now grown over it, and there was no fear of its being dis- 
covered : still, the unquiet state of the vizier’s mind 
and the daily gs and troublings, she feared more an 
more, knowing that she was watched, and that the life of the 
young prince was not sate. 

One day, as the slave Munbodh was standing in the Ranee’s 
gateway, he saw a procession of white-robed men, with scar- 
let turbans, approaching, marshalled by an ol¢ and grey- 
headed servitor of respectable ; each man carried 
a tray, and as they drew nearer, Munbodh became aware that 
the trays were filled with most savoury viands. 


man is doubtless dead ; the second tray is—yes, kabobs, with 
just the delicate red shreddings of red pepper to which I am 
80 ; truly the cook was a worthy man, a man of taste 
and anotable acquaintance. Koorma, too, as I live, and dressed 
with cocoa-nut. I must follow this assemblage, for the dis- 
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cussing of these good things is a matter of moment.” 
Thus soliloquised Munbodh, ing wistfully at the tray- 
bearers; what, however, was his astonishment to see the 








msjor-domo-like individual who headed the procession stop 








Riterature. 


TO KEEP A TRUE LENT. 


Is this a fast, to keep 
The larder leane, 
And cleane 
From fat of veales and sheep? 


Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 


To fill 
The platter high with fish? 
Is it to fast an houre, 
Or rag’d to go,' 
Or show 
A down-cast look and sowre? 


| seeea bet eslFslk seFeke Ferekes® 


No, ’tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat, 
And meat, 


a 


Unto the hungry soul 
leved It is to fast from strife, 
othe From old debate, 
And hate ; 
To circumcise thy life. 
To show a heart grief rent, 
h To starve thy = 
nd for, Not bin : 
of - And that’s to keep thy Lent. 
4} ——= 
ly ant THE COBBLER’S SECRET. 
A wagzgish cobbler, once in Rome, 
base Put forth a proclamatior, 
— Thay he'd be willing to disclose, 
For a due consideration, 
rginis, A secret which the cobbling world 
Could {ll afford to lose— 
; say of The way \o make ia one short day 
eading A hundred pair of shoes. 
all 
os From every qiarver to the eight! 
- There me eet fellows, 
‘anners, cobbles, t- shoe- 
, and Jolly leather-selers, =e _— 
All redolent of beer and smoke, 
x mop oe = and hides; 
e inhs low pays bis ‘hirty pence, 
he best And calls it cheap beddes! 
r Bilence! the cobbler en 
And casts around his eyes, 
» resid Then curls his lip—the rogue !—then frowns, 
And then tooks wondrous wise, 
fallible “ My friends,” he says, “ ‘tis simple quite, 
ad it, in The plano that I propose ; 
And every one of you, I think, 
—— Might learn it if you chose. 
WITB 
e Coun “A sharp knife is all you need, 


n carrying out my plan; 

Bo easy is it, none can fail, 

Let bim be child or man 
To make a buadred pair of shoes, 


ust to your sh 
antes et gabe of tet, 
And cut off all the tops!” 


oo 


THE QUEEN OF THE RUBIES. 
There was once in the city of Meydoon, in 
xing—the ruler. 
fe, Baidee, the Ranee, an only som was 


ee Nae the mika of is 











ro 


his last moments committed his w 
his wuzeer—Asbirn. 
“Watch over the young prince, Ashirn,” said the 
his education, and be to him what you have 


“On my hand and eyes be it,” replied the wuzeer 


Balpodass, a 

He governed the ey Jer, tim, nd 
was 

cua aes 

vont ly 


my lord | where is your signet? Without that, who wit 
>| me ye 

“The Rahee has it; goto her,” said the King, and ex- 
had 


before him with the salutation of “Salam Aleikaum. Peace 
be with you.” 

To which Munbodh wonderingly replied, “ Alefkaum 
salam. May your bounties increase; and in what way can I 
gerve you?” 

“Oh, Jemudar,” replied the grey-beard, “my master sends 
a ee a - ha the —_ ;. (may 

prosper her ;) and he the acceptance o! these trays 
as an offering on his daughter's marriage. : 
4+ Having thus much, at a sign from him, theltray-bearers 
forward into the arched gateway before the astonished 
unbodh ; each tray was placed deftly on the low benches 
under the verandah in the little , aod the white- 
robed train, filing noiselessly out one by one, with an “ Allab 
protect you from the Khansamah,” were all disappearing in 
the direction whence they had come, before Munbodh had 
recovered from his state of coma. 
Then he muttered to himself, “ God is great. Ah, I must 
run after this worthy Khansamab, and inquire the name of 
this dispenser of good things. Yet stay, there was young 
Puince Abmed in the courtyard jast now, and it would not 
do to let him disturb the beauty of thoce trays before the Ka- 
noum had refreshed her eyes therewith,” and he cried to 
himeelf, rubbing the palms of his hands together, “ Wak! 
wah! surely this is wonderful.” 

Now the trays gave forth a fragrant steam which 
Munbodh as with a chain of sweetness, cracking each joint of 
his fingers as he went, until he stood before the viands. 

“Allah! what maguificence. Hoseinee kabobs! I always 
did hunger after them. ’Tis but a little dish, after all, and 
the Ranee is generous to her slave; it would come to me by- 
and-by to a certainty—what harm 

Thus muttering to himself, he sat down and speedily be- 
came absorbed in the discussion of the sticks of meat 
finishing with a draught from a pitcher of pomegranate sher 
bet, which had accompanied the trays; then, rising up well 

stomach, and, ar 
ht himeeif that « fra- 


pleased, he washed his hans, stroked his 

ranging the folds of his turban, beth: 

grant chillum of tobacco would act well as a digestive ; but 
somehow to-day the tobacco had not its usual soothing pro- 


“ Arey! arey he; “this is the servant of diso- 
bedience. Ah! ill-fated kabob, that could allure me from the 


path of duty. Ah! kabob of iniquity, to what abominable 
torments dost thou s ere, now there. Infer- 


ubject me; now 
rnal pain, wilt thou then seize my whole body ?” 
d c. he se pee Ae \ ground, soiling mself back wards 

and forwards, un agony being insupportable, he yelled 
and bellowed, so that the whole house was eiariond, ba he 
was carried in to the Ranee. There, in the intervals of the 
4 paroxysms of pain which racked his whole frams, he confessed 

his fault, and recounted 


half an hour he was dead. hen the Kanee saw that this 


speat with 
an elderly woman, and had y 


| xarem in her life, was almost exhausted. 





“T see,” said he, “sweatmeats, and silvered too ; some rich | cried 


drew | fed her callow young ones, 
young 


thing that had occurred. In | cloud, she started 


they were | eyes wide 





ocean, for it is sweet water. Then, leaning back against « 
root of the tree, he saw above him, bailt on the outspreading 
boughs, a rough platform of sticks, on which, also, he fan- 
cied he Could see we This roused his curi- 
osity; so he rose, and, cli ig up, found that this plattorm 
was @ monstrous nest, with three young unfi birds in 
it; but such birds! They were in size, as winged elephants. 
When the nestlings saw Ahmed, they did not seem 
at all frightened, but said, in very good Hindustanee, 
thine hara durkar kia bai?” that is, “ What do you 
want 
Then Ahmed knew that these must be the young of the 
wonderful simoorg ; for but to one bird on the earth has 
Allah ted the power of human speech: So he fed the 
young birds with some sweetmeats which be had with him, 
and even while he was doing this the smallest of the three 


« The nest-father is coming!" 

And htway the prince made haste and hid himself, 
for he the coming of the monstrous bird. ee 
there came a noise as of the wings of myriads of w 
fowl, and the simoorg overshadowed the tree with his 
wings, descending to his ep te with a scream as 
harsh as that of the magical -carriage of the Ferin- 

“ What has been here?” he cried; “I sawtomething in 
the distance that seemed like the shape of one of those cursed 
sons of Adam.” 

But the young ones lifted up their voices in favour of 
Ahmed, so that the monster bird became ——— and 
smoothed down his angry ruffied plumage, end he called to 
Abmed to come forth. the Prince came with many pro- 
testations, and besought protection. 

“ What is your ?” said the simoorg. 

And Ahmed gave answer— 

“ If your servant may speak, he desires to cross this mighty 
Lee and find out whence come the rubies which deck its 

ores.” 

At this the bird laughed, and said, 

“Ob, young man, yonder is the country of ‘the Jins and 

; ly; you would not escape with your life if you 
went there—ask something else.” 

But the Prince remained silent, saying to himself, 

“ That or nothing.” 

So he sat down fisoousolate at the foot of the tree, and the 

moorg busied himself with his young ones above. Present- 

there came a noise as of a rushing mighty wind, ard lo! 

female bird, with outspread wings, came sailing to her 

nest, and she turned the male out, and nestled with her 
young ones. 

When she heard the of the Prince, and how he had. 

A angrily turned upon her mate, 
an 


“ How of thy pride, oh mighty one? Give him only one 
of your wing- and you know he will be invisible. 
What cursed Jin can meddle with him then ?” 

Thus it came about that Ahmed attained to his desire. So 
the male simoorg said to him, 

“Shut your eyes, and stuff well your nose and ears 
ez , otherwise the rushing of the air will steal away 
your life.” 


And Abmed did as he was told. 

Then the simoorg teok him gently in his talons, and flew 
across the water so rapidly that the Prince’s head began to 
— and grow gidd PR re in a ed ty tie on reached 

earth ‘and Among | q as anxi- 
ous saots the ins and children) plucked a feather, which ak 
med put in his cap,and so went his way. 

Now the country in which the Prince journeyed was lo 
‘afd, as he went on, he saw, reclining 


tiful dark-eyed maiden, fastened by 
senha the reek Bs was dressed in @ 


der he saw a dark blue pillar of cloud coming down one 
of the and co mself, for very fear, for- 
getting that he was invisible. When the maiden saw the 


4 up in terror; but there came a voice, say- 
ing words that Ahmed could not understand; and beep x 
large 


way the maiden became fixed as a stone, with her 


staring glassily. 
The cloud caine on end enveloped her in its folds, and then 
in 8 moment melted away, and standing beside the maiden, 


Abmed saw a being fearful to behold: swarthy and dark 
with and pointed ears; his body co 
with long living hairs like twining worms, while fire flashed 


lo 
8 ; and his | could be understood 
re icetaas of te oun qpuaty: Said the 
“ How long shall I be king of the Jins ?” 
And the head ansvered him—* Until the parrot in the 
golden cage tells the secret.” 
At this the monster laughed, and the trees shook. Then he 











THE ALBION 


ling and roaring with fury to obtain its victim, 
his head Abmed heard another sound, as of creep- 
ing myriads; the earth beneath him seemed 
and he felt that be was settling down in 
riads of small white insects with yellow heads were working 
beneath him—they were the white ants! Down he sank, 
lower and lower. Ab! bow the fire cracked the great trees 
in anger over his head, but by this time he was twenty feet 
down, and safe. After recoverin 
shock of his novel position, Abme 
he could on his narrow bed, and on the whole was not at all 
sure that he would not have preferred taking his chance above 
to being buried alive below. Above him the walls of the shaft 
down which he had come were alive and swimming with 
white ants. The Prince found this work decided 
besides, the dust and ashes from alove kept 
his eyes, and making him sneeze, which, as everybody knows, 
Well, there was the gong 
then its effects were very doubtful, and it would not be at all 
surprising if the sound should be taken as a signal that he 
wished to sink quicker; but anything, he thought, would be 
tier than this. However, just as he was going to strike he 
fancied that there was some diminution in the crawling 
masses beneath him, and so he held his hand. The long and 
almost perpendicular shaft, at the bottom of which he lay, 
feet deep, looked very gloomy, and Ahmed felt a 
er run through him, for he 
bit of blue sky which was visable at the top had grown 


ing had stop 
he sides of the shaft, 





Bo one went, but soon returned, saying— 
“I went, but found him sleeping above, beneath the 
I dared not aisturb him, for his wrap, 


Then the parrot, like to die, ecreaming, said—* 
puttur, kan meir puttur.” 

Immediately the ants ceased from biting, and com 
to retreat; seeing which, Abmed said to bimself— 

“Wheat is this? Can this be the secret? 
puttur,’—‘in his ear the stone.’ 

Suddenly he bethought him of the dark brown stone 
the yellow sparkles, with which the Jin Jabvorks bai 
touched the lips of the lovely damsel in the forest 
it seemed to him almost as it the daylight had 
him, 80 great was his joy. 
hat, then, is the secret of his 
his ear; ob! lovely parrot !” 

Agaio they moved on through the long dark tunnel, 
his indefatigible little allies drove forward, and 
wished with at] bis beart that all this underground 
were over. As he lay there, impelled along s0 slowly that iy 
almost forgot that he was moving, his thoughts went forway 
to what he would do when he became possessed of this woo. 
derful stone, this talisman of power and supremacy. Wig 
would he do? Well, first he would free that lovely princey 
(she could not be Jess than a princess, as she was so beauy 
ful), and marry her; then the good Mateemat, to whom ® 
owed his success, would be reinstated as ruler of the 
and then, having laden himseit with rubies, he would 
to the city of his fathers, dispossess the usurper, and rej 

Dispossess the usurper ; 
t the rubies will be an admirably 
introduction to the royal favour, and I am certain to be aske 
where I got them, and shall then reply that they come frog 
Paradise; on this most surely the King, who will be anziog 
to possess himeelf of my beautiful wile, will propose tha] 
should make another trip thither, and to this I shall 
stipulating that the court shall fast and pray four days 
sale return, for duriog the fast my wile will be sale. Thy 
the King will have a large beap of wool, wood, and othe 
combustibles piled round me in the big square, and all the 
court will give me messages and injunctions to their deparied 
ancestors. Just before the fire is lit, 1 shall assume ay 
featber of invisibility (for the simoorg will surely give mea 
other on my return), aod walk forth unseen to my house; the 
genii will procure me the old family seals of the differey 
people, the King included, who have given me mesaages 
the departed ones, and I will then write sealed and authenti 
replies to all, telling them that Paradise is such o delighthl 
ey cannot do better then come there under my 
Oa tve fourth day | shall present myself befor 
the King, and deliver all the answers to the letters; the 
K:ng and all bis ministers will eater the fire with me, ani 
while I shall be conveyed away by the genii, they will 
consumed, and I will then produce my father’s signet, ani 
take possession of the throne. 

As Abmed thus soliloquised, he saw that the ants hai 
driven a small tunnel up iuto the earth right over his fac, 
aod that down this circular opening streamed the partially, 
obscured daylight. Also, over the hole he saw what looky 
like @ great pointed hairy ear. He gazed wondering, and epg 
as he gazed, down upon him from the ear fell a brown 

~g stone. As it touched his breast, strengih rer orned 

rage to his heart; he clutche 4 ix ig bi 
bands, and rising, fastened safely in the folds of 
hic i victory over the Jir 
b up the narrow shaft, and as b 
more into the light of day, Jahvorka, with pis | 
ear still in the position w 
need. Then Ahmed knew his power, 
held at the foot of a tree the princesa - 
when bis eyes bad first dwelt in ecaty 
drew near timidly, and covered her 
sleep held the princess fast. He re’ 


help me against this foul Afrite, and bring succour to this in- 
1 


Then stooping down, the Prince pressed his lips to her 
forehead ; but she move: not; and as he went away into the 
forest he saw her still sitting in the same position ; 80 he went 
on very sorrow fully. 

Now the Prince wandered aimlessly on, and 
fall he arrived at the border of the forest, There he found 
that all verdure ended, and before him, as far as the eye could 
see, lay a vast plain, bare and treel 

_ perchance,” thought he, 


‘As ‘t was too dark to see, however, be laid himself down 
under a tree to sleep. 
of dawn he rose and walked out into the 
plain, straining his eyes forward, and as the morning light 

ew stronger, he saw, far in the distance, a solitary palm. 

hen his heart leapt within him for joy, for surely, he though 
here I shall find Mateemat. Girding himeel 
having taken a long driok at 
he steadily set his f 
he saw that a pure, 






somewhat from the first 


looked round as well as What is this secret ?” 
“ig the desert where Ma- 








power, and he carries ity 
isa most unlucky thing. 


a small forest spring bard by, 
the palm. As he approached 
clear light like a star was burning at its 
foot, like alamp. Going nearer he saw a beautiful young man, 
chained to the tree; aud on his forehead played a tongue of 
silvery flame. Round the tree swept pillars of cloud, and, as 
Quietly he walked on: he saw that 
in the sand: and it 


he gazed, the night fell. 
Mateemat was wriling strange characters 
rew darker. It was a wonderful sight. The Prince turned 
¢ matier over in his mind, and thought, 
“ How shall I ask about the parrot in the golden 
Then he looked again at Mateemat, pondering, an 
that the characters in the sand, which the genii had traced 
witb his finger, were luminous, and the Prince read: 
The night is full of darkness, 
My thoughts are tuli of strife ; 
Therefore | long for da 
For the sunlight is my 


When he had read this, Ahmed sat down to wait for the 
dawn. As the morning sun fell upon him, he rose, and be- 
came awure that the eyes of Mat re 
then he feared exceedingly. And the genii spoke—* What 


fancied that the little 





the ants were bastening up t 
pearing one by one into the round holes or ant-galleries that 
could be seen all round. Abmed waited and waited, looking 
Pp ly be thought he heard 
a tiny murmuring from one of the ani-galleries which was 
rather larg: r than the rest, and suddenly from the earth, on 
each side of the entrance, sprap, 
flames. Out swarmed a host of small scarlet beetles, who 
ition to the right and left of the hole; then 
r white spiders: they were transparent, and 
e the life liquid running through their bodies. 
These spicers pulled and bauled at a rope m 
until at last a small car of copper and emerald, shap- 
came into view, and in this sat a person- 
age, a thing which Abmed at once determined in his own 
mind must be the king of the white ants, and so he was. This 
creature had a jong yellow-ringed bod 
looked like baby -flesh ; he had no legs, 
body was crowned with a human bead, very small and very 
wizened ; but a head it was, and out of the top ofit came what 
Ahmed thought was its crown—it was shaped like a silver 
lily. Abmed hastened to offer bis salutations; at the same 
that His Highness would excuse hia radeness 
, but that the fact was, Le wus afraid to move for 
fear of the sides of the shaft falling in. 

The king nojded bis head, and the twenty-four spiders im- 
mediately attached twenty-four threads to a small copper 
it down, until it came but a foot above Abmed’s 

. Then the wizened little tace peered at Abmed over the 
side of the car, and the silver lily nodded and shook, as a 
voice, like iron striking iron, 


wones— 

“ What did Mateemat requ 
the young man come hither 

And Ahmed seer oe - 
, | seek the parrot in len cage. 
forth the thunderous vein te words that the | 
did not understand, but it was a 
for all the millions of white ants with wh 
studded depressed, and then el 
Ahmed involuntarily 





forth two small lamp-like 








And Ahmed straightway fell on his face, and made obei- 
doubting that bis invisibility was gone, and 
crying his “ Tobab ! tobah !’ he besought forgiveness, ard told 
Then Mateemat said— 

“ For twenty-four hours you have neglected to give thanks 
to the Almighty; therefore is the virtue of the simoorg’s 
feather now waning, and I saw your shadow thrown on 
gand in the beams of the morning sun; therefore, if you 
would not be destroyed by the Jins who watch round this 
place, hasten quickly and repair your omission.” 

So the Prince straightway performed his ablutions with 
sand, and having recited the Kulina, gave thanks. Having 
completed his devotions, he assured himself that the feather 
was securely fastened in its place, and then besought Matee- 
mat to tell bim how to find the parrot in the golden 
longed to succour the beautiful 


ike a worm, which 
t this writhing naked 


that bis whole bein 
whom he had seen , 

“ It is a merciful task,” replied Mateemat ; “although who 
this maiden may be I know not. 
must promise, and tnat is, that if you succeed, you will not 
forget that | also am fetiered here by the power of Jahvorka, 
the Jin whom you saw with the damsel in the forest.” 

So the Prince swore to him to do all that he should require 

P 4 called to an oriole who had /| Prince 
the date palm tree, and asked— 

“ How of the parrot in the golden cage?” 

In reply, the bird arched its wings over its head, and 
chirruped and lirripped Justily, but Abmed could understand | himse' 
nothing, for he knew not the lap 

“The parrot is in the forest o! 
“in a well many furlongs deep. Over the cage is a layer of 
deadly serpents, aod over the serpents a layer of water, and 
over the water a layer of fire. 
the column of smoke hanging over it, which can be seen 


One thing, however, you ire of his friend, and why had 


Abmed’s limbs, cou: 








evated their antenne, and 
this movement audibly to &? d gazing round, te 
rapt in slamber, # 
sy on ber beauty. Bt 
hand with kisses, bt 
ed the helpless form 2 


“ To hear is to obey.” 
Swift ran the twenty-four white spiders, up rolled His 
car, and the silver lily nodded 
2 as the wizened little face disappeared 
into the crevice from whence it had issued. Blow trumpets ! 
advance the oriflamme ! and the litle army of red beetles 
march statelily off, bringing up the rear! and at the same 
time Ahmed became aware that he was once more off upon 
his travels, sliding head first into a hole in the side of the 
upoo him, and a deadly fear, 
impelled along upon a millon of smal! } 
beneath him. On, on, in the cold dreary darkness, no sound 
ie of myriads of insects, like a bundred 
ivory. The Prince lay afraid to 
d with fear, till abhollow roaring 
sound, dull and muffled at first, but coming nearer and nearer, 
told him that be was nearing the pillar of fire. Suddenly the 
, and slightly turning his head, looki 
through a clefi in a large mass of rock before him, Ab 
into an open space, small and confined, a 
rock chamber, but still a space that gladdene. 
= EEE 
w 
and troubles. Man a 
was the bird, as it sat pluming*itsel 
oke, | daintily at its food in the crystal trough by its side— 
in expression—a mix? are of the 
and the owl at once grave and me’, 
and down, hither and thither it looked, eyeip 
crorion, end edvensed on to tho onge Svsas Oh aa 
erey on to the cage frem all " 
time Ahmed watched in silence, think —_ 


Turitee,” said Mateemat; 


You will know the well by - hisarm. The una 

d placed it against tbe 

ae dark eyes were open, wor 

as he bent over her. 

tr; power of the accursed bisc 
its spell over you is at an epi; 

vgether from this place of dese 


W ith a look of terror towards the prostrsit 
of Ahmed, who plunged boldly into wet 


A beautiful oriol e, whose plum leamed like living 
gems, seemed to in’ ,ite the pair onue Ssrough the windi 
glades, now by ¢ lancing joyously backwards and for 
before them, now by calling from a more distant tree, 
with the preciow ; talisman in bis hand, Ahmed followed is 
faith. Ere long, the mighty trees and tortuous alleys meliel 

their path, and the oriole settled in the single 
poner, | 7 jer a | r. py = chained. To 
sigr on vrehead genii grew larger and bright 
as Ahmed an d the princess drew near him, saying— 

wer of Jabvorka is gone; the maiden 
ow shall I redeem my vow?” 

“Touch ‘these fetters with the stone, Ahmed.” 

And at Uae touch the chain dissolved, and Mateemat stood 
free ; but 9t the same moment darkness fell upon the eyelids 
of Ahmed, and he became unconscious. 

n broke upon him, the Prince started up” 
the date palm which shadowed the 
of his mother, and he thought, “ Allah! what dreams 
as he rose, at a little distance lay the princess in a calm sleep, 

ing. This was no dream, and scattered 
round her lay numberless rubies—large, blushing in the mort 


sun. 
talisman of Jahvorka had vanished. To mortals} 
was but as any pebble of the desert. But the rubies wet 
ith, and the was power, and the usurp 
fore it, and the people of Meydoon wert 
water ho whe cl of Aleit se the Queen of the 


Bo saying, the genii gave to Ahmed a small 
curiously wrought and set with emeralds, and 
if he were in any deadly peril, and wanted help, he must lay 
himself on his back on the ground with the 
and sirike three blows thereon. 
say no more, but again began to write in the sand, and to all 
Abmed’s soiicitations only replied b 
80 with many obeisances the 
urning towards the forest, he did not 
which he had come the nigbt betore, but too 
course, for, said he, I did not see any smoke before in that 

art of ‘he forest, or I should have noticed it. So he travel- 
ed uatil night fell, and reaching the border of the forest once 
again, be climbed a tree to get what sleep he could, for he 
was afraid to sleep on the ground among the dark overhang- 

When it became light in the morning, he climbed 
higher up, until he reached the topmost bo 
and bent with his weight: looking arouod, 
he saw over the tops of the trees a dark cloud as of sm 


princess 
angels which hau throwa 
rive, that we may fly v 
tion.” 


a sign that he should 


-poinis beating u 
rince took his leave. -~ ~ 


move, hand and fvot 


rising up. On seeing this he was joyful, thinking that “ This 
rhaps is the smoke that the geuti told me of. I only hope 

t will not turn out to be some extraordinary 

ever, it won't much matter if it is, for he wi 


and glancing was its 


So saying, he put his hand to his turban to adjust it, and 
feel that the simoorg’s feather was in its place, bot it was no 
fallen out probably when he mounted 

the tree on the night before, but though he 
where, not a siga of the feather could he discover. 
Abnied was greatly disheartened at this, but still he was not 
ing to give up his object, so he repeated the confession of 
th, and cirected hie steps towards the quarter where he had 
On and on he walked through the 

thick trees, until at last he heard the roaring and 


«ng, “ What will they 


fd bimeelf under 


longer there ; it hi 


f 
gs 
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beautiful as the morn 
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seen the smoke rising. 
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hought he, “is the place ; but what to do 
next | cannot tell.” 

And as be stood there thinking, the rushing and roaring of 
the flames grew louder and nearer, and he saw that a great 
fire was spreading and running out, as it were, into two wings 
ous <n eee _ = he became alarmed, and tried to 

is steps: but, fast as he went, the mighty fire crept 

el ropes | _ smoke and pad a 
y that the Prince, growing dizzy and bewildered, tri 

ped and fell full-length upon the quad As he fell, the litle 

gong, which he had suspended from his neck by some twisted 

grass, striking against a stone, gave out a pleasant mellow 

which spoke of most welcome assistance to 

poor Abmed, and called to his mind the words of Mateemat ; 

aickly tarning upoo his back, he called upon the name 

d struck blows upon the gong. On came 


i 
E 
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ng of the three stars of Moray,to ber husband, Archi- 
Ler Grim, Lord of Galloway, and third Earl of Douglas. 
In the end of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth 
centuries, contemporary with William, ancestor of this Both- 
well line, and younger son of William, son of Freskin, we 
find a Sir John de Moray, or De Moravi&, who was settled in 
Perthshire, and is supposed by Chal and others to have 
been a younger brother of this William, and consequently 
glso a grandson of Freskin, the original Fiemish seuler in 
Moray. 1t is unfortunate that charter evidence should fail us 
jn determining the exact relationship of this Sir John to Wil- 
jiam de Moray or Freskio—for the former is the undoubted 
ancestor of the House of Athole. He was sheriff of Perth io 
the begianing of the rein of Alexander IL, and had a brother 
Gilbert, who was Bishop of Caithness in 1222, and he is sup- 
ysed to have died about the year 1225. His son, Sir Malcolm 
de Moravia, is witness to charters of the years 1236 and 1235, 
jn the latter of which he is designated “ Vicecomes de Perth.” 
He married the daughter and heiress of Sir Gilbert de Gask, 
god obtained with ber the lands of Gask, in Perthshire. The 
je of bis eider son, Sir John, can be traced no further than 
his son William. His younger son, Sir William, bad a char- 
ter from his father, before the year 1244, of the lands of 
Lamabude, ard from his brother, Sir John, a charter of the 
jaods of Aldy. By his marriage with Adda, daughter of 
Malise, S-neschal of Strathern, as appears from charters of 
the years 1282 and 1284, he obtained the lands of Tullibar- 
dine. He joined the party of John Baliol, and swore fealty 
to Eiward L. in 1292. His son and successor, Andrew Mur- 
ray, of Tullibardine, on December 16, 1331, gave for the wel- 
fare of bis soul, in pure and perpetual alms, to the monks of 
lochaffray, a certain annuity out of par: of his lands of Tulli- 
bardioe, which had formerly been in dispute betwixt him and 
that monastery. He followed his father’s example in sup- 
portiog the cause of the Baliols, and when Edward Baliol iu 
vaded Scotland in 1332 be contributed greatly to the victory 
ined by him at Duplin, August 12, by fixing a stake in a 
jin the river Earn, through which Baliol’s army passed, 
snd attacked the Scots. On this account, when Murray fell 
ioto the bands of Bruce’s party at Perth on the 7th of Octo- 
ber following, he was executed, but no forfeiture took place, 
Adda, bis mother, being still the legal owner of the estates of 
Tollitardine. His son, Sir William Murray, before the year 
1835, obtained, on the resignation of his grandmother, a new 
charter of the estate of Tullibardine from Malise, Earl of 
Swathern, the superior. His scccessor, Sir John Murray, had 
agraot (rom Sir Alexander de Abernethy of the lands of 
Pekerly nei (Piteairly),in the barony of Ballynbrech, in Fife- 
shire. Walier Murray of Tullibardine succeeded him, and 
obtained at Elgin, December 7, 1361, from David IL, a con- 
firmation of a donation to him from Robert, Steward of 
Scotland and Earl of Strathern, of the barony of Tullibar- 
cine, Peivet, Aldy, Dundovan, Glendovaine, Glencoty, 
Nethergasky, and Dalrivach, in the earldom of Sira- 
thero, as well as of Sir Alexander de Abernetby’s donation. 
He gave the monks of St. Servan, in Culross, in 1362, the 
jinds of Aldoun, Pethwer, Cuthillduran, and Castlebeg, for 
the welfare of his soul, and that of his wife Margaret, &., 
aod this donation was confirmed by Robert IIL. in the first 
of his reign. He died in 1390, leaving by this Margaret 
Te Baird (of the Le Bairds in Lanarkshire) a son and succes- 
tor, Sir David Murray, who is designated “of Gask” in a 
charter of the year 1414. He was knighted by James L at 
bis coronation in 1424, had a charter from James IL, January 
26, 1446, erecting Tullibardine and other lands in Stratbern into 
lree barony, and in the same year founded and endowed the 
collegiate church of Tullibardine for a provost and four 
prebendaries. He died the same year, and was buried in that 
eburch, where his arms, impaling those of his wife, accord: 
to Douglas, are scill to be seen. ‘This wife was Isabel, second 
daughter of Sir Joha Stewart, [onermeath and Lorn. Their 
third son, Patrick, is the ancestor of the present Sir Patrick 
Keith Murray, Baronet, of Ochtertyre, in Perthshire, who 
bolds (derived from his ~ the hereditary office of 
Kaight-Marischal of Scotland. illiam Murray, the eldes' 
bower of Patrick Murray, succeeded at Tullibardine, and 
was sheriff of Perthshire, and sat frequently in Parliament. 
He was one of the Lords named for the administration of 
justice who were of the King’s daily council, 1438, and one 
of the Commissioners to treat for the prolongation of the 
wuce with the English the same year. fe Uy enlarged 
the collegiate church of Tullibardine tendel by his father 
Ee married Margaret, daughter of Sir Colquhoun of Luss, 
Great Cuamberlain of Scotland, ty whom, according to tra- 
dition, he bad seventeen sons, from whom a t many 
of the families uf the name of Murray descend. Be this 
tricily accurate or not, it is certain that no family in the 
Whole Sco:tish Peerage has ramified more widely from one 
stock than the Murrays. We are pelle’ to confine our 
selves to the main line, and those collaterals which have 
Teen to preminent positior in the State. Sir William Mur 
Tay, the eldest son of this numerous family, who succeeded 
& Tullibardine, had on the 18th of February, 1483, a letter 
grauting to him the offices of steward, forester, and coroner 
within the earldom of Strathern and lordship of Bonqubid- 
der for life. This grant was ratified by Parliament in 1492 
He sat frequently in Parliament, and was one of the 
Commissioncrs for @ treaty with the Eoghsh in 1495 
{o 1507 James IV., in consideration of his great age, granted 
him ao exoneration from coming to Courts or to the King’s 
military gatheriogs. On the 17.h of April, 1506, and the 8ist 
of May, 1508, he obtained charters under the Great Seal of 
the lauds of Trawin, the lake and island of Dryisle, &c., in 
Sirathern, and on the 24th of May, 1510, of the lands of 
Gesk, in Perthshire. He is said to have died about the year 
15\1. Nothing, however, can be more meagre than our 
knowledge of these ancestors of the House o! urray. They 
Were higu enough indeed in the social € to appear io 
Charters and commissions not unfrequently, but their gistince 
tive actions wnd personal characters are buried in obscurity, 
tod do not seem at any rate to have been remarkable enough 
to raise them above the great mass of Scottish gentry, who 
Were swayed hither and thitber in the civil convulsions of the 
mes by the more powerful influences of the families which 
had already attained and maintained the superiority in the 
guidance of public affairs. This renders the earlier history of 
tke Murra) s comparatively unimportant, nor have the family, 
&s far a8 we are aware, given anything trom private archives 
or tr: ditions to supply the place of the deficient political in- 
tercet. But we are now entering on the century the ‘close of 
which was to give to the Morrays of Tullibardine a wore dis- 
Unguished place in the annals of their country. threw 
Off an offshoot, too, at this very time to which we were ultimate- 








ly to be indebted for ove of the most distinguished of our Eg. | stabu 


lish judges. Sir Andrew Murray, third son of this last-named 
Sir William Murray, of Tullibardine, was the ancestor of the 


Viscounts Stornont and of the Earl of Mansfield, in which 
higher title the viscounty is now But we must first 
pursue the fortunes of the elder or line. 












































































the 8th of July, 1490, a charter of the lands of Drumdewan, 
in Perthshire, and two others on the 24th of May, 1510, and 
4th of February, 1511, of other lands in Perthshire, and he 
had also charters in 1528 and 1532. He married Lady Mar- 
faret Stewart, seventh daughter of Joba, first Earl of Athole. 


we shall see, several times repeated, and ended in a match 
which laid the foundations of the family fortunes. Sir Wil- 
liam Marray, of Tullibardine, eldest son and successor, had 
on the 2ad of April, 1538, charters to himself and Catherine 


in Perthshire, and of Drumsyo in 
1558. He made, September 7, 1542, a settlement of the 
barony of Glencoy, including many lands in Perthshire, to 
bimeelt in life-reni, and in fee to Willism bis son and appa-| rumple and flutter 
rent heir, and the heirs male of his body, whom failing, to his 
other sons and his brothers respectively in like manner, and 
the cadet houses of Awlitt, Oochtertyre, Strowan, and Wal- 
lacetoun respectively in like manner. He had charters of|ingonend. They 
many other lands, and died in 1562. His wife was a Camp- | bons, the embroide 
bell of Glenurchy (the Breadalbane branch ot the Campbells), 
and his eldest daughter, Arabella, became the wife of John, 
Earl of Marr, Regent of Scotland. Sir William Murray, the 
eldest son, was a great promoter of the Reformation in Scot- 
land, entertained Queen Mary several times at Tullibardine, 
and was sworn a Privy Councillor and made Comptroller of | Hi , 
Scotland in 1565. He entered into the association in behalf | tribute of genius. 
of James VI. in 1567, and was on the Privy Council of the 
succeeding Regents. On the death of bis brother-in-law, the ' , 
Earl of Marr, io 1572, he and Sir Alexand r Erskine of Gogar | the bursting of their b ‘ - 
were appointed Governors to the young King, and joint| braces. His Handel is in a state of exceeding perturbation : 
keepers of the castle of Stirling, where the King resided, and | his clothes in staring disorder, his hair floating in the wind. 
he filled this office till 1578. Ba . 
joined in the first conspiracy against the Regent Morton, | rapture’ meditation upon music; but, as Allan Cuoningham 
which for the time succeeded, and shared the downfall of| remark, ~ — —_ more like a —-, alarmed at an os 
the conspirators on Morton regaining possession of the King’ ition. But then this exaggeration of demeanour was v 

: - Aas fall Sir ae 4 the artist’s own come in actual life. The Frenchman 
has always a sort of bistrionic faculty: he is forever, perhaps 
unconsciously, playing a part. So Roubiliac was himself in- 
degree regulated by the connection with the Stewarts of|cessantly acting and attitudinizing, much after the fashion 
Athole. He had a charter in 1562 of the lands of Lochlane, | of his statues. He 
in Perthshire, and another on the 5th of December, 1577, to 


person and the Government. After Morton's final fall Sir 
William was sworn a Privy Councillor to the King, and died 
March 15, 1583. His political course was doubtless in some 


nachie, in life-rent to himsel: 


tragedy, came to the rescue of th 
alty clamoured around Gowrie 
Davie,” and for this service had conferred on him the heredi- 
tary sheriffship of Perthshire, which the Earl of Gowrie had, 
enjoyed. His second wife, the match which made the family ; 
'y Dorothea Stewart, eldest daughter of John’| of Handel, be decides that the great musician must have pus- 
fitth Earl of Athole, by whom he had a soo, John Moncrieffe, | sessed an ear of exceeding symmetry, and searches — 
of Moncrieffe, Baronet. The Earl ot Tullibardine petitioned | where for a model. He scrutinizes the ears of all his acquain- 
King Charles, setting forth the claim of his wife, the house of | tances. Suddenly he pounces upon Miss Rich, the daughter 
lonermeath, which had succeeded to the Athole title on the | of the Covent Garden manager. Miss Rich,” he cries, x I 
demise of her father, having become extinct. The petition | must have your ear for my Handel!” In Westminster Ab- 
was favourably received, and the Kiog gave his word that 
the title of Athole should be revived in favour of Tullibardine 
and his Countess. The Earl on this, wishing to 
earldom of Tullibardine as a distinct title, surre: 


was the 


not carried into execution till 1629. On the 6th o! 


ening position, but Argyll beiog set against him, and a con 
ference taking place between that nobleman and Athole with 
me geutlemen of his aos. in Jane, 1640, Argyll detain- 
e 


daughter of Sir Duncan Campbell of Glenurchy, he had two , 
ons, he elder of whom, John, second Earl of Athole, a|vounded that Roubiliac, who, at the ripe age of ate, 50, 
companied by Hudson the painter, also arrived at a per 

life somewhat advanced for study, visited Italy, should or] 
sume to retarn unmoved and uneolightened by what he had 


sons, t 
child of about seven years of at his father’s death, joined 


William Murray, eldest brother of Sir Andrew, had, on | Marquis of Athole by patent of February 17, 1676.—TZo bs 
concluded next week. 


ese intermarriages of the Murrays with the Stewarts were, 


ting this period he eagerly| The intention was 










lic apathetic on the 


——_—_>—_—_—_ 


A SCULPTOR’S LIFE IN THE LAST 


CENTURY. 
Concluded. 


The statue of Handel, the first original work that can, with 
any certainty be ascribed to Roubituac, may be regarded as a 
fair specimen of the artist's manner. He was of the school 
Campbell, his wife, of the lands of —— Blairingone, &c.,| of Bernini. He followed the sculptors who infinitely prefer 

trathero, December 5, | unrest to repose in art. He dearly enjoyed a tour de force in 
stone. He liked to deal with marble as though it were the 
most plastic of materials: to twist it this way and that, and 


it as though it were merely muslin. To 


have carved a wig in a gale of wind would have been a task 
particularly agreeable to this class of artists; they would 
have done their best to represent each particular hair stand- 


adored minutiw: a shoulder-kuot of rib- 
ry of a sword-belt, the stitches of a seam, 


the lace of a cravat, were achievements to be gloried in. And 
yet, with all this realism in detail, their works are unreal and 
artificial in general effect; as a glance at avy statue by Rou- 
biliac will sufficiently demonstrate. 

This arises possibly from the artist's fondness for attitude, 
He seems to have regarded posture-making as a peculiar at- 


His figures are always in a constrained 


and over-studied pose : twisting about in the throes of giving 
birth to a great idea: filled with the divine affatus, even to 


r button-holes and the snapping of their 


to represent the composer in the act of 


seemed to hold that it was expedient, for 


the better preventing of mistakes about the matter, that genius 
himeelf in life-rent, and his third son, ‘Alexander, in fee of the | should always in such way advertise ilself; there was danger 
lands and castle of Monyviard. He married in 1547 Lady | lest it should not be believed in if it left off making gri- 
Agnes Graham, third daughter of William, second Earl of| maces and striking attitudes. Perhaps from his own point 
Montrose. His eldest son and successor at Tullibardine, Sir | of view, and in his own time, the artist was right. It was ne- 
John Murray, was high in favour with James VL, with 
o- - rr been in yoyo “— childhood, 4 too acta 
owin e tion hei is er. 59\he was | dar ’ 

constituted Manor of the King's Household, was sworn a sibly. the only way for a man in those days to gain credit as 
Privy Councillor, and knighted, and on the 25th of April, 


then to do something to arrest the attention of a pub- 


subject of art-talent, unless, as Peter Pin- 
“had been dead a hundred years.” Pos- 


nius was by affecting eccentricity and unconventionality : 


a Py 
to the peerage as Lord Murray of Tullibardine. toking heed that all bis proceedings were as unlike other 











them as prisoners, and o'! them to send an order to 


himself died in the June, 1642, following. By his wife, Jean, 


the Earl of Glencairo’s standard in 1653 with 2,000 men, then 
being only eighteen years old, and was excepted by Crom- 


1 
He had a charter in the same year of the lands of Letter. ban- le as ible. Thereupon the world argued: geniuses 
? and in fee to his several sons ay oe on we are; this person is not as we are; therefore he 
successively, and his brothers and the heirs male of their bo-| must bea genius. Q. E. D. ; — 
dies respectively. On the 10th of July, 1606, he was raised| Consequently, we fiad Roubiliac—a thin, olive-skinn 
to the rank of Earl of Tullibardine, and died in 1609. He| Frenchman, with strongly marked, arching eyebrows, mo- 
married a daughter of the second Lord Drummond, and they | bile features, and small, sharp, dark eyes—liable at all times 
had a charter of the laads of Coyg, in Perthshire, December | to fits of abstraction, attacks of inspiration. He will drop his 
20, 1576. William, his eldest son, who succeeded as second | knife and fork while at dinner, sink back in his chair, assume 
Earl of Tullibardine, happening to be in the town of Perth | an ecstatic expressi 
on the Sth of August, 1600, the day of the famous Gowrie | hie meal and hurry c 
King when the common- | and place upon record the superb idea which has so inconve- 
‘ouse against “the son ot|niently visited him. His companions make allowances for 
him: men of genius are often thus, At other times he is 
absorbed in meditation upon his art: address him, and he 
makes no reply,fails to hear. While engaged upon his statue 


on: the fitis on him; he must abandon 
away at once to lock himself in bis studio, 


he permits himself to be “discovered”—to use an — 
Dp theatrical term —lost ia contemplation of the knee! ing 
rve the | figure at the north-west corner of Sir Francis Vere’s monu- 
ered it into} ment. His servant, having thrice delivered a message, with- 
the King’s hands, April 1, 1626, that it might be conferred on | out receiving a word in reply, fiads his arm suddenly soised, 
his brother, Sir Patrick Murray, but before the patent could | and his master whispering mysteriously in bis ear, w . . 
be made out the Earl died, the same year, and the plan was | points to the statue: “ Hush! hush! he vil speak present 
P August, | At another time he invites a friend to occupy ® spare at 
1628, John, only son and successor of Earl William, was | his house, Cage him his candle, and bids him goo1-night. 
served heir to John, first Earl of Atbole, and on the 17th of | Presently t 
February, 1629, the King confirmed this service of “ John | and elarm; the 
Marray, now Karl of Athole,” as heir (in right of his mother) 
of John, Earl of Athole, “ brother uterine of King James II.” 
Oa the breaking out of the civil convulsions in 


e friend is heard crying aloud in great excitement 
bed is already vecupied: the oe body “8 
negress is lard out upon it. “I beg your pa on,” says the 
artist, ‘I quite forgot poor Mary vas dere. Poor Mary! she 
and the | die yesterday vid de small pox. She was my housemaid for 
new Earl of Athole raised 1800 men, and assumed a threat-| five, six years. Come along; I vill find you a bed somevhere 
else.” All this was but acting up to the idea Mr. Roubiliac 

had formed of the abstractedness and eccentricity of genius. 
Serene, sedate Fiaxman, who adored the antique, who held 
iged that sculpture should be Bothing if aot calm and classical, 

their forces to disband. Athole joined the anti-Covenanting | was little likely tu sympathize wit c, or Pp 
associat e uckil close following of Bernini, or indeed to care at all 
died in the June, 1643, followisg. By his « 4 — “ul his prodestions. “His thoughts are conceits; his 
tions epigrams,” says Flaxman. And then he is as- 





well out of his Act of Grace and neo in April, 1654 |seen. ‘' He was absent from home three months, going and 


At the Restoration in-1660 he was sworn a Pri 


lior,| returning,” relates Flaxman, with an air of indignation ; 


j he sublime re- 
and on the 28th of August obtained a grant of heredi “ stayed three days in Rome, and laughed att . 
sheriffship of Fife. la 1663 he had the appointment of J meron mains of ancient sculpture!” Positively laughed ! To Flax 


General of Scotland, was constituted Captain of the King’s 
Guards in 1670, Keeper of the Privy Seal in 1672, aad an ex- 






, who was certainly a bigot in regard to the beauties of 
the catiqae, if Htoubiliae was something of a scoffer in that 
A at hh h 


Yet it was hardly to be 





traordinary Lord of Session January 14,1673. In 1670 he 


respect, this t f fal 
ceeeded to the earldom of Tullibardine, which as we | expected that Roubiliac, at the height of a successfyl career, 
have seen, been granted in 1629 to Sir Pairick te third | woald admit his whole system of art to have been pte so Ling 
son of Jobo, first Earl of Tullibardine. Sir Patrick’s younger | error—would consent bumbly to seormmenee ES Pro ore — 
son, William Murray of Redcastle, Joining Montrose, was | and forthwith prostrate himeel/at the feet of ancient seu! pt 


prisoner at the disastrous battle of Philiphaugh, Sep-| His admiration 
tember 13, 1645, and sentenced to be executed, and the sen- | cordially detested 


Bervini—whom of course Flaxman 
a genuine ‘soonsh. The Italian’s florid 


i ticulating, mer- 
tence was carried into effect on the 271b of November follow- | manner chimed in with his own French, ges x 
ing, his eldest brother, James, Earl of Tallibardine, declaring | curial notions of art. If excess of self-satisfactioa prevented 


that since the young man had joined with that wicked crew 
he did not esteem him as his brother, and he would take it 





possibly his ear] 


him from rendering due homage to the relics of the 


toils as a “ restorer” further tended to blind 


as no favour if on that account any iedelgence were shown|bim to their value—he was careful to pay tribute to the 


tohim. This James, fourth Earl of T 
the cause of the Covenant heartily, except tbat he os 





ary with 
Argyll aod the other Covenanters in favour of the King of And he was not 


espo' artist he had selected for his prototype. Hazlitt 
—- leone the authority of Northcote, that when Routiliac, 
returned from Rome, went to look at bis own works in West- 
minster Abbey, he cried out in his usual vehement way, “ B 
God ! they look like tobacco-pipes compared to Bernini 


without honest admiration for the produc- 


tion of other artists more nearly of bis own time. Whenever 


£1500. He ean io Seneury, 3 without the title | he visited the city he was carelul to go round by the of 


of Tullibardine devolved, according to the patent Bethlebem H 


tal, in Moorfields, over which Caius 


creation 
on his cousin, the Earl of Athole The was created | Gabriel Cibber’s figures of Raving and y Madness: 
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be ge to your country so dazzle and blind our poor 
mental vision, that we grope for a reply. Yet som 
WORE tas eoaid « aia of t men, Will 
would 8) your so great men, 8 
speare, Lor Roger Bacon, Newton—what do I know? > 
they are great, but they are happy accidegy’ 
y remind me, if it is permitted to say it, of an ogg 
sional swan found among a flock of more immediate} 
birds grazing on one of your great commons of 
And it must always be recollected, Monsieur, that 
utterly unknown to your countrymen till disin 
from among them at least, the old Wills and the so e 
Sir Isaacs—by a Frenchman, Voltaire. Nay, our great Hog 
a one he himself first introduced the former y 
e 3 
“Too true, too true,” sighed poor Mr. Sampson. “Yq 


Colley Citber's “Srasén, brainless brothers,” as P gaitea 
them, ignorant, possibly from their having setouts 06 
pat with London smoke, that they were really carved 
in Stone. meepeee highly esteemed statues. Though 
in idea evidently borrowed from Michael Angelo, they were 
yet strict) realistic in treatment, and were reputed to be sth 
modeiled from Oliver Cromwell's giant porter, at one time a| room they occupied, it may be noted, having been Roubiliac’s 
tient in the hospital. When Bethlehem was removed to | first wor p. The artists ieowing the funeral were :— 
t. George’s Fields the surface of these figures was renovated | Mr. (afterwards Sir Joshua Reynolds, Moser, H Tyler, 
by Bacon, thesculptor. They are now deposited in the South | Sandby, Hayman, Wilton, Bartolozzi, Cipriani, Payne, Cham- 
ensington Maseum. e bers, (afterwards Sir William), Serres, Ravenet, the elder 
Indeed, what Fiaxman intended as a rep , may sound | Grignon and Hudson; and the dead master’s three 
in modern ears much more like approval. pupils, John Adkins, Nicholas Read, and Nathaniel Smith. 
nature with zeal, and some of bis seem alive.” iliac died poor; indeed, seriously in debt. The sale 
Roubiliac constantly had recourse to the living forms about/ of his effects, after payment of funeral expenses, left only 
him; Fiaxman preierrec instead to turn to the antique. We/ about one and sixpence in the pound to his creditors. Though ai Mr. | 
bear of Roubiliac’s fondness for modelling the arms of Thames | constantly employed, the prices he received were small ; and, | $ay, then, that in the opinion of the Continent the 
watermen and thé legs of chair-porters; in each case the)a conscientious artist, he never spared time or la-| have absolutely no ideas, no rational or disinterested sym, 
icular employment inducing great muscular development | bour upon the commissions he had undertaken. He was not pathies ? 
of the limbs to be moulded. And this desire for independent | extrayagant in his babits: did not waste his means in the Precisely. When England fought, she fought for acy 
study was really creditable to the artist. He sought to oes SA ntious establishment. On the con , his} 8nd money; and, in a few instances, even prevailed. Frage 
arrive at the correctness of the ancients by a pathway of his fe was very modest: his tastes were simple|(Who never fails) fights for fruitiul and sympathetic idey 
enough. Society was not yet prepared to admit the protes- alone. She despises the annexation, she flouis the basey 
sions to her salons; her somewhat costly caresses were re-| Compense of gold. If she thinks of glory, it is as a saint whiy 
served for the ingenious of s succeeding generation. Roubi-| blessing earth thinks of haven. England made 
liac was content to live that easy pleasant tavern life favoured | France makes free. A French grocer much prefers @ 
by the men of letters and artists of the eighteenth century, | abstract idea to concrete a‘ plom.’ Standing on the domed 
and with which Johnson and Boswell have made us so inii-| St. Peter—looking south from the highest snow of Savoy— 
mately acquainted. A bottle of claret anda game of whist) “And yet,” my countryman permitted himself to interpog, 
solaced his leisure hours; and these were not numerous: he —*and et—' 
was constantly to be found in his studio, late at night, hard No, Monsieur, it must be always repeated, France 
at work long after his assistants had retired: a vivacious, | for the idea, England for the guinea. Sut I forget— 
honest, Wermbeurted man, much and justly esteemed by his| fights ne more. ry 
friends and contemporaries. “ With shame I confess it,” said Mr. Sampson with asig 
His intimate ard fellow-sculptor—a painter also—Adrien | resembling a groan; “ and yet——” ; 
Charpentier, executed a characteristic portrait of Roubiliac. But here we reached the station for which he was bound 
He is represented at work upon a small size model of his| and taking a sorrowful but courteous leave of bis instroey 
Shaks . He is touching the eye of the figure with his| he left us; and,as he turned out of the station-yard guy 
modelling tool, and the task, one of some delicacy and diffi-| where 4 r was posted with outstretched arm, saying fg 
culty, adds to the animation of the operator. His head, where | the benefit of English passengers, in theic most approwd 
it is not covered by the fanciful loose head-dress affected by | Dative formula, “ Gwdhoot! gwaboot!” (go out), T remarked 
poets and artists of the perioi, is bald: possibly shaven, for that he looked admiringly and enviously at the inteiliges 
the convenience of wig-wearing, after the custom of the time. | linguist. . 
His dreas his disordered, his bosom bare, his wristbands he Frenchman, annoyed at being cut short in the f@ 
I Had Roubiliac carved his own statue in stone, it| flow of his oratory, very soon addressed himeelt to me, ashing 
would robably, in treatment, have closely followed Char- politely what was my opinion in the matters in question, 
pentier’s picture. 


P Pe gy ane » “you, pte so well eadeovans foreig 
A rait of Roubiliac, painted by himself, was sold for | fairs, no doubt know what is meant by a Cockney?” 
ree tnd sixpence only at Vey sale of his effects. The prices,| _“ Assuredly, Monsieur: to be born among the Beaue Bela 
indeed, at this sale seem to have been desperately low. There | Hein? is it not? To recognize on the earth but the le 
were no antiquitics or objects of virta brought to the ham. | Maire, the Muncbinghouse, th St. Paul, the Hydes Parks? | 
mer: and Mr. Canto was not the auctioneer! A copy by | fatter myself of it, indeed. 
Reynolds of the Chandos portrait of Shakspeare, with seven| © You are acquainted with the full force of the term?” 
other pictures, was knocked down for ten shillings only, the Perfectly well; for example, the Cockney persuades big, 
father*of Jobn Flaxman being the purchaser. Reynolds had 
inted the picture as a present to his friend, Mr. Roubiliac. | P 
t afterwards became the property of Mr. Edmund Malone. 
Durroy Coox. 


hall 80 bis last was statue of the same com- 
poeer, for taller Abbe ‘ Tie died oe the 11k Jantary, 

in St. Wartin’s Churchyard, “ under the 
window of the Bell io.” His funeral was attended by 
the leading members of the Society of Artists, then ting 
at the Academy in St. Peter’s Court, St. Martin’s Lane: the 
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own: to check, by a distinct reckoning, an individual refer- 
ence to nature, and, if need was, fearlessly to depart from, 
what they had registered as the result of their inv ations. 
A more legitimate charge against him was that he was 
negligent in his choice of forms for imitation; undérvalued 
selveaanat of idea; took altogether a somewhat mean view 
of nature, or adulterated it with too large an infusion of the 
dancing-master. Certainly he was fonder of fritter than of 
breadth ; and his draperies are often meagre in effect trom 
the multiplicty of taeir folds, aud his attempt at rendering 
tecturein marble. This may be noticed in his statue of Sir 
Isaac Newton, at Cambridge, where an excess of labour seems 
expended on the silk mantle of the figure—all the smal! 
creases and pleatings of the light material being represented, 
and the surface bighly polished, still further to increase the 
resemblance. This statue, however, was highly admired by 
Ohantrey, and to it, in his “ Prelude,” ordsworth has 
dedicated laudatory lines. 
Tuere is no necessity for running through « list of Roubili- 
ac’s works. But his statue of Suakepeare is deserving of a 
ing notice. It of course fails to satisfy the studeuts of the 
Bard, who delight to pay equal bomage tw his philosophy as to 
his poeiry. There is nothing of the sage about the work : it 
is wholly of the stage, indeed. It is-replete with Roubiliac’s 
established ecstatic super-elegant manner; with a strong 
Linge of theatricalism, possibly added by Garrick, for whose 
temple at Hampton the statue was undertaken; who attudi- 
nized in aid, as he imagined, of the sculptor’s labours, with a 
of “ Behold the swan of Avon!” and who, it must be 
d, at all times entertained a very “ footlighv” view of the 
poet. The price paid for the work was three hundred 
— only. Roubiliac was to supply the best marble he ceuld 
the money. Unfortunately the block turned out to be much 
Paes and streaked ; the head was ly hep en with 
jae stains. “What!” cried Garrick,” “was peare 
marked with mulberries?” It became necessary to sever the 


self no speech but his own can well be that of civilized po 
e. 

“Then, Monsieur, if it is permitted to say it, 1 think som 

few (very few) of your compatriots are the truest Cockney 


head from the shoulders and replace it with one of purer mar- _o in the world.” (Monsieur did not look pleased.) “I oom 
ble. The statue was completed in 1758. Under the terms of MR. SAMPSON found myself, in my own unfortunate country, in a rail 
Garrick’s will, it became, on the death of his widow, the E 


carriage with a lively French party on their way to the 
bition. One of them, on arriving at a certain station, askeds 
porter how far they were from Londres? The man notia 
mediately repiying, ‘He does not understand Londres !' eriet 
one of the party, and they all laughed to explosions at so in 
Mmitably grotesque an idea.” 

« es ta treats us a little severely,” said my companigs 

ely. 
i) Pa from me the thought!” replied I; “for what is th 
reason of this? What but s national superiority so undis 
| eo so glaringly evident, that it cannet be hidden eva 
the most modest people of the globe ?” 

“You are very , Monsieur,” said my pacified a eee 
tified fellow-traveller. “And now may I ask you . 
thought of the few slight remarks 1 have been making » 
your compatriot ?” 

“Certainly. You have shown with an uncompromisitg 
sin that poor Baguee holds in Enrope the rank of 4 

, or at best of what we call a Cheap Jack ; you bar 
injured, perhaps for life, the nervous system of a most respee 
table and modest young man ;—stiil there is but one word,| 
think, that can su’ nuy express my opinion, a word es 
ted in our poverty of idea from & Metlos somewhat higher 
the world’s esteem, which I despair of ad: quately a 
and which even you may not yet have become acq 
with ; but its chief meauing is one of unlimited encomiam 


oe: y of the nation, and it now stands in the entrance- 
of the British Museum. After the purists and the exact- 
ing have said their worst against the statue, it will yet be 
found—from the spirit of its execution, its cleverness, and 
“go,” to resort to a vulgarism—charming @ very large class 


uncritical ex: 

As Lord field said of Roubiliac, “he was the only 
statuary of bis day ; all other artists were mere stone-cutters. 
Itjis aon desirable, in estimating his merits, to bear in mind that 
he alone; his rivals, Rys' and Scheemakers, he had 
completely outstripped ; and, s from his following of Ber- 
ini, he was cleafly an artist of an origival and creative kind. 
What is hard to forgive in him, however, and what indeed 
has much detracted from his reputation, is the fact that a long 
list of allegorical mongtrosities was in some sort the result of 
his exaniple.’ Charmed with certain of his works, and pos- 
sessed just then eee memories it deemed deserving 
of monumental tion, the nation rushed recklessly to its 
stone-cutters, The terrible works which blemish and blister 
the walls of our cathedrals and churches were the conse- 

mences. Verrio and La Guerre had | set the fashion of 

isfiguring ceilings and staircases with t incom prehensi- 
ble compositions. Roubiliac carved similar parabolic pro- 
ductions in marble and set them up in Westminster Abbey 
and elsewbere.” In these, heathen divinities jostle Christiaa 
emblems; Paganism is seen abreast of true religion. In the 
aisie of a Gothic Abbey, John, Duke of. Argyle and Green- 
wich, warrior and orator, expires at the foot of a pyramid, on 
which History, weeping, writes his deeds, while Minerva (or 
Britannia) mourns at the side, and Eloquence aoe ae 
white arms in the air, deplores the loss she has 4 
Here we find Hercules placing the bust of Sir Peter Warren 
upon a pedestal, while Navigation prepares to crown it with 
a laurel wreath ; a British flag forming the background and 
& horn of plenty emptying its contents beside an * nchor and 
4 In the nt to Marshal Wade, Time is en- 
deavouring to des a pillar adorned with military trophies, 
Which Feme as zealously protects. The famous Nightingale 
memorial represents a husband shielding a dying wife 
the attack of Death: a grinning skeleton levelling a javelin 
as he emerges from the iron door of atomb. The admirable 
execution of these works cannot blind the critic to the utter 
unfitness and folly of their conception. 

Bat La a ——_ far cage him in absardity. To 
@ number of people a t ways 4 point of d - 
ture—an example to be imitated with voleal extagurution. 

After our scalptor came a deluge of imbecility, We are then 
among stone-cutters ard sbriuk from nothing; we are treated 


A few days since, at a pleasant station on the French Nor- 
thern Railway, I entered a carriage in which were a French 
gentleman and an Englishone, whom I found en in a 
very animated d m, if that can be so called in which 
the eo oe all on one side. The Englishman, who 
seemed to be in a very desponding mood, was an intellectual- 
looking person, with an expression so free from unbecoming 
d nce that f was rather eurprised to observe he scarcely 
found an occasional feeble reply to the overflowing eloquence 
which was being addressed to him. I could not avoid seeing 
ey dressing case he carried) his name, which was Sampson. 

debate appeared to be on the subject of comparative na- 
tional eminence, which for mé was rather dpropos, as I was 
preparing in my corner fo finish reading a very interesting 
article in the last Cornhill Magarine, one entitled “ My Coun- 
trymen ;” very interesting, but very depressing, because unfor- 
tunately so unanswerable. I am not much of a Philistine, 
but I perceived that my unlucky country was full to over- 
os of that objectionable race so fatally respectable and 
80 fatal to its respectability.—“ Yes, my dear Monsieur,” the 
French gentleman was continuing, “I am truly grieved to 
say it, owing ly to the predominance of your wretched 
middle class, having no ideas, and no sympa’ except for 
guineas, your country, which ay years ago stood first in 
common estimation, has thus sunk in the opinion of the world . 
to—let us see—to the fourteenth place: after Turkey.” It seems to me, then, that nearly all I have had the co 

“Sad, ead indeed,” replied my dejected countryman ;— pine >.< eeeel bay was moat enquisite, absolute, 

«“ gated . 
war ROMO, WEY Wea pet lower an Ser- “ Monsieur,” said any semana, removing his hat, “ I fisd 

“ Assuredly,” said the courteous Frenchman; “ tly im-| myself very happy in having, in one day, met with two em 
proved (thanks to France) as are the prospects of & African , intelligent, and truly convincible Englishmen. £ 
races, neither Timbuctoo nor Dahomey can ag yet pretend to Aha, I have then been king du Boche all my life withot 
come near you.” knowing it! Be-sure henceforth [ shall o' use your 

Mr. Sampson looked a little happier. He murmured some-|*° ¢*pressive and beautiful word: — Bouche! Bauch! 
thing rather indistinctly, and the other continued: ‘' You Boche : 
would say, Monsieur, that you really believe the England of| | — ~ A IL 
our days, oe bly without ideas, has yet some few . 
sympathies, ell But they are not conshtered worth 
having, because it is known the English never under- 
stand what it is they are sympathizing with, never see the 
= of any question whatever, You have no political 

ters——” 


M Here my countryman got in some faint, very faint objec- 
on. 


- My dear Monsieur,” continued the orator, “look, I pray 
‘ou, at the pames of your Ministers. What x | you of Sir 
‘oreter, Sir Sianefeld, and the rest, hein? ben one of 


my friends who speek well lish asked who was Lor Rus- 
then to clouds that Jook like muffins—to waves that resemble sell’s father, what was he told? Simply ‘old Russell ;’ and 


cakes. Apotheosis becomes preposterous; allegory goes| they even added, ‘tobbesure!’ Was not your Palmerston 
fairly rel cing at certain post-Roubiliac achievements, np Ae pure and simple, though ng his eminence 





FP. 
———— 


THE OLDEST MONKEY IN EUROPE. 


At the last meeting of the Zoological Society, Dr. Murie, the 
prosector, described the last illness of Sarah, the female 
chimpanzee, and the morbid appearances that were found @ 
the post mortem examination of her remains. 

In spite of a!l the advantages afforded by the new monkey 

deaths still occur with undesirable frequency — 
the quadrumanous animals. The female chimpanzee, 
far the more lively and active of the pair, became effected 
thé Cold winds at the commencement of the win'er, 
showed symptoms of suffering from consumption; she after 


wards rallied and became lively ; but the easterly winds da 
we an earthquake. Nicholas Read, the least oc they said Lor? Ah, we others know something of your | ing the holiday time affected her very severely, and she died 
tent of his pupils, upon the sculptor’s death occupied his| country, though it is so little able to return the compliment. | from of the | there being no symptom ¢ 
studio, ad himself as successor to Mr. Roubiliac, and,| But more, so little intelligence is now to be found there—| consum discoverable after death. 
jon 


strange to say, Was y employed : the execution of the , Monsieur—that too many of your compatriots are 
monuments to Admiral Tyerell and the Duchess of North- sbeolutely ignorant of their own iaushomorial customs. I 

berland . | have allowed myself to be told (by the same friend) that one 
of your middle-class shopkeepers could hardly be ¢onvinced 
of the so well-known fact that the Lord Maire passes before 
the Queen; and was even unaware of the law by which a 


The account of the death of this and other valuable anima 
of the same group recalled to my mind the circumstance tha 
a monkey that was in my possession & quarter of a century ag? 
is still in a state of healthy existence ; and thinking that an a 
count of the conditions under which this animal bas attained 
euch an unusual longevity may not be without some slig 
scientific value, I determined to write a short sketch of Ji 
— I believe I may fairly entitle the oldest monkey ® 

aro 

To begin at the beginning; somewhere between twenty 
four and twenty-five years eince, a laay of my acquaintance & 
pressed « wish for © monkey, whereon performed a pilgrim 


I 
. Market femals 
age to akay tae rhage Sot a 4 


ment to Admiral Tyrrell: possibly the most execrable 


in stone in existence; which is sayi good deal. As Nol 
; Saying @ 4 a 
lekeus would Often remark of it: * Hosd ad 


heaven looks for all the world 
Sh Seaanesans oa set ase meen, 
as fret work was ® statue of Handel for Vaux- 
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ypenstalled in the kitchen, and secured by achain 
Aspe in the floor, of sufficient to 
a the freplace. During the whole of the long period 
Jacko bas been in confinement this has been its resid- 
epe With the exception of an occasiunal escape, when it suc- 
in loo ingor breaking its chain. In its early youth it 
‘ap clothed decently in garments that were called b 
porteey jackets; but latterly, growing more self-willed, 
and considering doubtless that beauty when unadorned 
‘ed the most, it refused to be ed, and remained in 
its native simplicity. The food of Jacko nas been of a very 
ompiverous character ; its dietary consists of a breakfast 












easdksiase gl] 








‘Yo sopped bread and milk; its dinner, which it partakes of 
ogling tt the unfashionable hour of one, is usually constituted of 
ym, potsioes, with @ little meat, which it prefers if seasoned 





It is particularly 





ly with pepper and mustard. 
of cook 












acta ed fish and plain boiled rice; it also holds 
‘raog jn bigh estimation broth or stews, and made dishes it 
dew jevours with evident relish. For its tea, at five P.M., it 
se Th takes some more sopped bread ; and poy ey 
while cheese and beer, for both of which latter luxuries it has a 
laver: special weakness. Under this diet and regimen Jacko has 
| siisined a most a'dermanic girth, being about the fattest 
me of nookey of the kind Lever saw. Its health is evidently very 
y—~" , bat I regret to say that with advancing years it shows 





tbe testy temper of a cross old maid. Ope strange detect, 
powever, it has been subjected to for some years; it has 
opaque jenticulars in both eyes, and is, consequently, totally 
blind. As it knows its location, however, this makes no 
difference in its activity; it climbs the side of the grate and 
silg on the warm oven, sliding down when called, and hold- 
ing out its band for any dainty that it smells, or that is offer- 
edtoit,in @ manner that nfully reminds one of the same 
action in @ blind person. In proportion as it has lost its sight 
its senses Of smell and hearing —— more constantly exercis- 
ed, they bave become very acute. it knows at once whether 
soy of its favourite viands are being prepared, and the odours 
they give excite it strongly. 

Itis bardly necessary to state that so long a period of 
moskey life has not passed without the usual performance 
of monkey mischief. = Jacko’s especial weakness is a love of 
cats. It will nurse a kitten tenderly for hours together, and 
{is passions are excited to the uttermost by an attempt to re- 
move its feline favourites. On one occasion Jacko was nurs- 
ing the cat in the oven before the fire was lighted in the 
morning, and it is supposed that the approaching footsteps of 
Martha caused him to close the door, to prevent the abduc- 
tion of bis favourite. Once closed, however, it had not the 
power of opening the door ; 8o the fire was lighted, breakfast 
cleared away, and the usual made for the pran- 
dial meal, when a strange game 
odour as of some new dish. The source of this savour was 
pot discovered until Martha opened the oven door to push in 
tbe shoulder of mutton, when « cloud of steam issued forth, 
snd there lay the body of poor puss, cooked like a woodcock 
ou naturel. Occasionally, when the fire is low, Jacko mounts 
the oven or boiler on either side, and taking off the lids of 
the saucepans, abstracts their contents, craftily substituting 
cinders or bits of coals to supply the deficiency. On one oc- 
casion it was seen sitting On the handle of the kettle, holding 
tbe lid in ite paws, and, with a grace that reminds one of Do- 
totbea bathing her feet, was laving the tip of its tail in the 
warm bath below. 

At the visit I paid to it on Tuesday last, I found it reposing 
on the top of the oven, in which locality it spends the night ; 
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is the but as soon as the fire is lit in the cold mornings it descends, 
unodis sad, bfind as it is, creeps close to the burning fuel, holding 
| Oven out its fore hands for warmth, and jabbering with satisfaction. 

Juko bas not the gift of speech, but it certainly can utter 
14 rap dgnideant counde. Ask it if it will haves bit ot cheese, 
t it grunts out @ sound evidently suggestive of assent. | 
ing © TE should state that, old as it is, its teeth, at least the incisors 





and canines, are perfect, and it picks a bone with great satis- 


nising faction und success. 

c of & Iam afraid that this account of Jacko may be deemed but 
1 hare mere trifling and persiflage; but it appears to me thata 
sper detail of the exact conditions under which a quadrumanous 
ord, | animal has attained so great an age, when with whom 


Do expense and trouble are spared. die so diy, is not 
altogether without its value, even in a wih’ betes of 
view W. B. Tecermaie. 


London, Feb. 10, 1866. 
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aa THE MURRAIN IN PARLIAMENT. 
I find The week been, for political purposes, poisoned by the 
0 amb calile plague. The Government, Bill w ednaed on Mon- 
Bohs! day, and has been upon the whole accepted by the country 
ithout Uemen, in whose interest it has been prepared. We have 
yout ussed it in another place, but may state here that the two 
che! pain points were the probibition of locomotion, and compen- 
tation for the slaughter both of beasts attacked and sound 
beasts threatened by the disease. Government wished to ex- 
Fr. empt transit by railway from the Fay but failed, Mr. 
Hunt’s amendment making prohibition total, with exceptions 
. to he discussed afterwards, being carried on division. The 
Me Teal ight, however, is of course about the money to be paid 
ie, the in compensation, so as to prevent any remissions of rent. Go- 
ema ‘ernment proposed to pay two-thirds of the value of every 
ae diseased beast killed by order, and three-fourths of that of 
every healthy beast, with retrospective effect. The former al- 
pkey: ‘ance, however, was a little too iy at variance with 
Principle, and was reduced in Comm Then Government 
e, . propose to raise the money, two-thirds by a county rate and 
tel one-third by a cattle rate, the latter, moreover, being carefully 
limited, so that it shall never exceed five shillings per beast. 
J Compensation tor hter as a measure of precaution is fair, 
o- but all the other demands of this party are more or less ex: 
died lortions in aid of rept. They are, however, irresistible, and 
om & fe *¢ *re only surprised that Mr. Lowe has not demanded that 
ull squires should be compensated, say im five years’ income, 
rimal the anxiety to which the plague has subjected them. 
> thet The debate, both on Wednesday morning and on Thursday 
ry age night in committee, brought out the enormous strength of the 
<4 landed interest in the Commons. The borough mem- 
‘sined Oe" scarcely knew each otber, and were ited and feeble. 
- Mr. eA clone fanght the landed gentry, ond he made the 
sligs mistake of ting them on a wrong issue, by taunts 
cey is ted at the . cf on the strong ground of 
feason and preceden taunted them with being unable 
renty 'o give up their bun’ though it is said that dogs especially 
ceex: “Wty the infection, and Mr. Lowe charged him with wishing 
grim fm '0.¢t clase spies, class even among dogs, with the 
emale “de of the “bumble cur,” who is to be strictly for 
vasa fe ;*ming about, against the aristocratic fox-hound. But Mr. 
Lowe and the cou carried before} 
be though com the 
a beast attacked by the qt bom venice to 6ne-b 
one-half being at least quadruple its real value. They carried 





attached 
enable it to | yet attacked, but 


is | course of the plague ; and as for 


the clause for giving three-fourths of the value of a beast 
, probably infected ; they carried the 

which pays two-thirds of the compenastion- out of 
county rate, and it is far from improbable they may be able 
to put the remaining third also upon the county rate, and 
rid of the cattle rate—the tax on the interest which 
emands this remedy—altogesber. If so, it will be Mr. Lowe's 
doing. He has been shrewd enough in discerning the true 
relative claims of the 
public apd the tural interest, it is not likely that 
the nominee of the Marquis of Lansdowne cares much 

for compensating the public. 


There is one very gross defect in this bit of panic } a- 
tion, It does apt hewe open the Lo gg of any fetiner 
study of the disease and its treatment. It is imperative on 
the local authorities to order the destruction of a diseased 
beast. No exception is made, no hospitals are ided, no 
one is allowed even to try remedial measures. To conceal a 
beast’s illness is to incur a penalty of £20, to report its illness 
is to render it the duty of the local authority to destroy it 
immediately. Hence, for the chance of stamping the disease 
out, we are going deliberately to sacrifice every chance of 
learning to understand cure it.—Spectator, Feb. 17. 





JOHN STUART MILL'S MAIDEN SPEECH. 


Mr, J. 8. Mill made his maiden speech in the House on the 
cattle-plague debate of Wednesday. He was not distinctly 
beard, and the Parliamentary gossip about the speech was at 
first unfavourable. His argument, it was said, was “ thin,” and 
his manner almost petulant. The truth no doubt was that 
he was somewhat nervous, and that this made asiyle always 
somewhat dictatorial seem fretful. His closing hit at the re- 
luctance of the aristocracy to undertake its natural obliga- 
tions was no doubt for his purpose a mistake, and not suffiel. 
ently amplified to carry bt. But let Parlia- 
mentary gossip say what it will, his maiden speech changed 
the Bill he was discussing. He hit so clear a“ blot,” to use 
Mr. Gladstone's phrase, in pointing out that you should pay 
the farmer for a beast already attacked only that proportion 
of its price which rather more than expresses the chance of 
its recovery, that the Government reduced their offer from 
two-thirds to one-half the next night. We hope for a con- 
siderable Parliamentary success for Mr. Mill. There are not 
many men in Parliament who could the resolution of 
the ment by a maiden speech,— Ditto. 


Below are the 7imes’ reports of Mr. Mill’s first and second 
speeches in the House. They were made on successive even- 
ings. He is generally said to have disappointed the public 
expectations—in which we did not pasticipate. It will be 
noticed, however, that on the second occasion Mr. Mill is re- 
ported in the first person, which is in itself an honour. 


“ Mr. J. 8. Mri, who was but indistinctly heard, said that 
the hon, member for Birmingham had been so severely taken 
to task, anda les of his speech had been so severely 
, that he thought it would be cowardly if, sharing 

the hon. gentleman's views, he did not stand up and avow it, 

mice aay epetieh egplonnead: hecwiongn, Iek.he than, ba 
req any 8 u w " to that he 
co} not pretend; it was merely an economical question, 
and therefore he would undertake to sey a few words about 
it. He did not object to the principle of com but 
rather to the and 
it was to be provided. Jf on the one hand the owner of dis- 
eased cattle were not compensated at all, he would have a 
strong peisonal inducement to do what 
On the other hand, if the compensation 
Linas" pecietons’ 8 veuard ‘thom aguises infestion’ ‘The 
proper precautions to net on. 
com D y the Bill was, for diseased animals, 
two-thirds of the value, or a sum not But 
what would be aunt —- in —- a 
sum a just com t was necessary an 
prety have two out of three chances of surviving, and i 
the farmer would have an absolute The price to 
given could on no reasonable princi beyond what 
is exiting prospects th ari ni xing tne cad 

€ prospects. (Murmurs. were 
of the s ——s os should be aw ae ~~ 
pensation w any reason: would propose, 
bow came another question, aod that was in what manner 
and at whose expense the fands for compensation ought tobe 
raised. In order to judge of that, they ought to consider 
what would be the natural working of economical laws sup- 
ponies no coms tion were granted at all. Ifthey took 
consideration the ultimate, or rather the speedy, result, there 
could be no doubt that in whatever proportion the supply of 
cattle was diminished \n that proportion the price would be 
en , and therefore in the end the whole burden of the 
loss would be borne, not the the con- 
sumer, and both farmers 
but only to the same extent as other members of the com- 
munity—that is to say, as consumers. As far as it was the 
whole community which suffered, no class of the community 
as a class bad the smallest claim for compensation’ from 
the rest. Some were less able to bear the loss than 
and it would - quite just to compensate 
the contrary, it was proposed to tax them 

nsate those who were able to bear the 
Therefore, it appeared to him that the fermers 
no claim whatever to compensation, and the only reason why 
compensation was — towards any of this class was, not 
the loss fell = alone, but that it fell 
inequality. apprehended that in real justice compensa- 
a ne paid to the less fortunate by. che more fortu- 
nate the class themselves. T the proper course 
for the Government to take was to sanction the Jy of 
mutual insurance among the owners of stock. is Bill did 
what in justice ought not to be done—though he was far from 
blaming the Government—it co the entire class of 
persons connected with land, but it did not do what it ought 
to do to equalize the loss between the different members of 
that clasa. The consequence was that the members of the 


pad cilia, and 90 ot. As the country had en. erlatocrscy 
a and so on. coun y 
’ bear the brunt of the inconvenience and evile which 
it entailed. These were the conditions of an ideal aristocracy 
but he was not aware of any that had ever really fulfilled 
(Laughter.)”"—House of Commons’ Report, 
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guments is still fresh. (Hear, hear.) Sir, I think what is ne 
cessary may be raid in a very few sentences. My right hon. 
friend thinks it is a complete answer to the arguments which 
I submitted to the House to say that the object of the tax ig 
not compensation, but to give a motive to the farmer to de. 
clare the disease. Now, Sir, I should really thiak that the 
motive held out to the farmer to make this declaration is not 
derived from the compensation, but is the compensation itself. 
(Hear, hear.) I should like to know whether if the farmer 
receives £20 or any other sum for his beast he cares whether 
it is paid from a cattle tax, or the county rate, or out of the 
Consolidated Fond. (Hear, hear.) In the next place my 
hon. friend stated that it is not always the case that the scar- 
city of a commodity raises the price in full propoftion to the 
loss. Well, Sir, that is very true, but I know that it is an ex- 
tremely common thing that the effect should be to raise the 
pene great deal more than the proportion, and I say that 
t is 0 | likely to happen in this particular case. 
(Hear, hear.) ‘Take, for inst , the dity to which 
the right hon. gentleman the member for Droitwich referred. 
In the case of milk, an article which is of first necessity to 
even the poorest peopie in this country, it is not conceivable 
that a ecarcity should take place without raising the price 
immeasurably beyond the proportion. (Hear, hear.) Now, 
that is an extremely important element in the case. In the 
next place my right hon. friend thought it an extremely un- 
reasonable thing in me to neglect and leave out of sight that 
rtion of the supply of cattle which comes in by importation. 
e said I did not mention it onja former occasion. Sir, 1 did 
mention it, and made allusion to it in a most special manner. 
(Hear.) And the answer which I made then I make now 
and that isin the words which my right hon. friend himself 
quoted, de minimis non curat lex, (“ Hear, hear,” and laugh- 
ter.) Tt seems to have excited a good deal of scorn on the 
other side of the House because I said it was unworthy of the 
landed interest of this country or of any aristocracy. (Cries 
of “Ob, ob!” in which the conclusion of the sentence was 
lost.) There is one illustration in my right hon. friend’s epeech 
to which I would wish to reply, and it is this. He said, “Is 
it not to be considered absurd that because a man or any of 
his family is not mad, he should expect not to be taxed for a 
lunatic asylum ?” Now, | ask, is there any economical law 
by which the patients of a lunatic asylum are compensated 
for the expense of their maintenance in that asylum? (Much 
laughter.) ”— Ditto. . 
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TRADE WITH THE NORTHERN PROVINOES 
To the Editor of the Albion. 

Sir,—All classes in this country are more or less concerned in 
the preservation and he nape of this great Northern Trade. 
Merchants, bankers, brokers, as well as those who own ware- 

stores, and wharf property, are deeply interested in 
the movement of so many millions worth of property, and in 
pea = specie, and currency which grow out of its purchase 
ap . 

Railroad and steamboat companies, whose lines are en- 
livened by this traffic ; shipowners whose vessels ply to and fro 
upon the North Atlantic, or on the great lakes and canals— 
are as deeply interested, but not more than the owners of 
ore-going ships which convey to Europe the produce which 
the Provinces send across this country. 

Hotel keepers, and even porters and cabmen body 
who lives by the entertainment and transportation of 
neas men carrying on this trade, who at all seasons flock 
ia from British America, have an interest is its preser- 


D. 

The sailor who lives upon the sea, and the labourer who 
works upon the whurves, earn wae out this Trade. 

Insurance companies naturally desire the prosperity of the 
Provinces, as a large amount of their capital is employed in 
insuring houses, ships, and lives in them all. 

Inventors and patentees are interested, also, because, al- 
though they cannot always secure patents, the machines ney 
invent and make by the aid of costly machinery, are carri 
by active agents all over British America, and are sold long 
before they can be pirated and reproduced there. 

Publishers, paper makers, and printers, not only command 
the Colonial markets, for the sale of the general and periodi- 
cal literature of this country, but deluge all the Provinces 
with reprints of English works, which there is naturally no 
desire to exclude. 

A very common opinion prevails, that in some manner not 
easy to explain, the manufacturers of this mrp! Meso in- 
jured by the Reciprocit tym § This is a great m e, and 
it would not be a difficult task to show that the manufactu- 
rers have the most direct and positive interest in its renewal 
upon terms of equity and fairness. Canada is the only one 
of the Provinces, in which manufactures have wo to an 
thing like rivalry with those of this country—but, after all, 
starting a century later, she is far bebind, and it may be fairl 

that hundreds of articles which go from the Uni 
States into Colonial consumption, are not made in Canada 


at all. 

How is it in the Maritime Provinces? Newfoundland and 
Prince Edward Island have no manufactures. Nova 
and New Brunswick have some, but are far behind Canada, 
and in no condition to compete with the least advanced New 
Bogland States, with Pennsylvaria or New York, or with 
any Western State into wi.ich the mechanics and t 
workmen of the Atlantic Sta’'es have been transplanted. 

If d to claim it, ™ Maritime —_———, mag t = 
haps on van uod in respect to t ’ 
higher than op Aer by those who discuss this subject ina 
hostile spirit to their sister Province. They have ra. 
the entire ten years acted towards this country w the 
most scrupulous good faith, They have never sought to dis- 
criminate nor have they faised their duties on anything, the 

wth, the produce, or manufacture of United lates. 
very manufacturer of this country is now admitted to 
entry in the Maritime Provinces at mere revenue duties of 
of from ten to twelve anda half percent. British manu- 
factures pay the same. The Mill owner in Lowell can place 
his goods in the Halifax market paying the of trans: 
of less than five hundred miles, while the Mill 
owner in Manchester is compelled to pay the same duty and 
twwansportation charges over twenty-five hundred miles of dis- 
tance; and yet we are told that this Colonial Trade is of no 
advan' to the manufacturers of this country. 

But in fact, a very large smou t of manufactures find their 
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so burthened that it ceases to be profitable, the manufacturers 
will be the first to feel the loss of custom. 

Every machinist and artizan is interested in this trade. The 
gtindstones of Nova Scotia are made from reefs covered by 
the high tidesof the Bay of hone and left bare when the 
tides recede. The grit is peculiarly fine. These stones are 
used in preference to all others in the workshops of New 
England, and go far back into the interiors. They are sl- 
most a necessity of the manufacturing industrial life of this 
country, and seeing that the tools they sharpen, and the 
machines they assist to construct, are carried back into all 
the Provinces, what trade can be fairer or more legitimate 
than this? 

But the manufacturers of this country should demand the 
preservation of this trade on broader grounds. They have 
« right to claim “protection” “in its more subtle form,” as 
described by the Treasury Commissioners, and to require that 
the “raw materials” to be fashioned by their skill, and the 
“food” necessary to sustain life, should be relieved from 
“ Customs duties.” When you tax the fish and potatoes that 
@ workman in this country eats—the lumber that he planes 
—the wood and coal that warm his workshop or his habita- 
tion, and the gas by which he labours and by which the faces 
of bie children are lit up when his work is over, you violate 
the principles commended by the Commissioners ; you strike 
him io a vital part, and would do him a serious injury even 
if you did not drive away, as you are very likely to do, four 

ions of his customers. 

The Planters of the South have a deep interest in this 
Treaty. The Gypsum of the Maritime Provinces gives ferti- 
lity to Southern soils. If required before the war, how much 
more is it wanted now, when the importation has been inter- 
rupted for four years, and when cropping without good bus 
bandry has exhausted the fields, and war has deranged indus 
try, destroyed the fences, and laid waste the improvements 
every where. Itistrue that the Committee proposed to allow 
gypsum tw come in free; but it cannot be bought here so 
cheap if general trude is interrupted, and if restrictions are 
imposed on return cargoes by which the cost of freight must 
be increased. T countrymen take from the Southern States 
free uf duty, all their staples, corn, rice, tubacco, tar, turpen 
tine, cotton, and pine lumber, now generally used to finish 
the better cluss of ships. All that they send to the South are 
gypeam and pick'ed fish; and yet thc Committee propose to 

the fish which to the freedmen and poorer classes, just 
now, may be «!moet regarded as a necessary of life. 

But the whole policy of the Committee, as respects Fish, and 
the Fisheries, appears to me, to say the least of it, short 

ted and illiberal. Fish is not a luxury, it isan 

life. A very large class of the population of this country 
@at it on two days of every week, and much oftener in Leni, 
as a religious obligation. The poor eatit from necessity—the 
rich because variety in food as in everything else, gives plea- 
sure and sustains the system. But the rich have this odven. 
tage over the poor—they can afford to buy fresh fish, caugbt 
on the shores orin the rivers where they reside or brought 
back by rail into the country. As @ general rule the dried 
and pickled fish, that comes in here from the coasts of the 
North Atlantic, is eaten by the working people and by the 
poor. The Committee of Ways and Means pro to raise 
the price in two ways—first by excluding the fish caught by 
your best customers, and next by shutting your own fisher- 
men out from the inshore fisheries. [t may be said that they 
expressly stipulated for the use of these. They did, but 
coupled witb a proposition to tax Colonial Fish, they ought 
to have known, if they did not, that what they asked could 
never be granted. : 

For a hundred years before the Revolution, the people of 
this country struggled with avd fought against the French 
for the free use of the Fisheries on the Coasts and in the Bays 
of the North-Atlantic. For three-fourths of a century since 
the formation of the Bogut, they have reasoned and nego- 
ciated with the British Government to obtain the use of the 
inshore Fisheries and fair Trade with the British Provinces 
aud the West Indies. . By the Treaty of 1854 these struggles 
were ended, and all that was ever asked or desired was ob- 
tained. These great privileges are about to be thrown away. 
The Government of Canada bas already issued a Proclamation 
warning American Fishermen to keep outside the three Marine 
miles from the headlands recognized as the legal limit by the 
Convention of 1818. The otber Provinces will do the same, 
and these boundaries will be jealously ed by Colonial 
cutters and by the British equadron on the North American 
Biaion. American Fishermen will be thus deprived of the 
use of the inshore Fisheries, and the bait so essential to the 

prosecution of the Cod Fishety in deep waters 
and on the Banks. Perpetual irritation, if not collisions, and 
perhaps war, may be anticipated as the natural results of a 
short-sighted and illiberal policy that every friend to both 
countries must deplore. 

Perhaps there is no man in the United States or in the 
Provinces who has given so much time to the investigation of 
this great subject of the Fisheries, as Lorenzo Sabine, ., the 
able Gossctacy of the Boston Board of Trade. His views may 
be gathered from the elaborate report made to Congress 
some years ago, and from the earnest and eloquent appeal! 
which he d to the CO ial Convention at Detroit. 
be ft up now tbe reciprocity in Trade, anxiously ht 
con 





the people of the United States for three-fourths of a 
tury, and to throw away the fishing privil secured to 
this country by the earnest labours of a series of accomplished 
ro on, would, Mr. Sabine thinks, be to relapse into bar- 
and be false to the great interests of the country and 

to the spirit of the age. 

The great food-producing States of the Northwest have a 
deep interest in the renewal of this Treaty. Annually loaded 
with breadstuffs, often reduced to the value of fuel by the want 
of adequate transportation, and surrounded by unoccupied fer- 
tile territory, capable of producing double or quadruple the 

uantily, the people of those States have a right to demand 

ities for ald their produce to the great markets of 
the world. The Mississippi on the one side, and the St. Law- 
rence on the other, are the natural highways of the Great 
West. All the means of overland transportation offered by 
the enterprize of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New York, 
are overcrowded with produce; but the rates are high and 
the facilities utterly insufficient. In this condition of West- 
industry, ©, not only throws open her great river 
and her canals as part of a general 
further, and though weighted with 
in gold, 


spend on 
canals, provided the Treaty is renewed, or that security is 
trade shall not be diverted from its natural chan- 

























































































ding to the unjust re by which certain sages in this 
hem fet cond weald be compelled to throw off their 
all and seek refuge trom poverty and starvation under 
the and Stripes. But these questions will by and by be 
understood, and when they are, I shall be much mistaken if 
there does not come upa cry from East, West, North and 
South, that—however the questions now engrossing the at- 
teation of Congress, to the exclusion of all others, mf be 
dealt with—this great Northern Tra:ie must be preserved. 

Yours, &c., 
A British AMERICAN. 


_ eo 
MR. GLADSTONE ON FENIANISM IN THE U. &. 


* * As regards the question of my bon. friend,—* If any and 
what representations have been made by H. M. Government to 
the United States in reference to the Fenian organization in 
America,” I-answer—we have not made any representations. 
(Hear.) We have seen cause to deplore much that bas taken 
place there, but we have had no cause which would have justi- 
fied us in making representations to the Government of the U.S. 
upon the subject. My hon. friend has said that it is vain to act 
in Ireland unless we deal with the evil at its source. Those are, 
certainly, very big words. Why, to deal with the evil at its 
source in the dominions of a foreign Power would, perhaps, in- 
volve measures for the ascertainment of the facts which we would 
not for one moment tolerate to hear of in this country. (Hear.) 
For God's sake let us, who are avxious, and justly anxious, to 
maintain our own country as a sanctuary against every undue 

nd doubtful demand of a foreign Government, have a li tl: for- 

bearance and toleration in judging of the proceedings of the Go- 
vernments of other countries. (Hear, bear.) We have not made 
any representations to the U.S. Goveromeat. Had we had facts 
of @ nature that would have justified such a course, I need not 
say that we should bave takenit. But such representations must 
have been made in view of definite ends. The mere general re- 
monstrance which my bon. friend recommends, the mere com- 
plaint to the United Stetes Government of what is going on in 
America, the mere setting foith of the{incoovenience which arises 
to us from those lawless prove: dings—for ruch they are of cer- 
tain American subjects, would have diminished the dignity of this 
couatry. (Hear, hear.) When we have definite materials of com- 
plaint or of representation thea let us proceed with them ;*but 
because we are hurt and wounded with what is going on, because 
we have a right to feel a just indigoation against the guilty pro- 
m ters of those eoterprises, do not let us attempt to make the 
United States Government responsible for what we have reason 
to believe it has been unequ! to prevent. We have confidence 
in the U.S. (Hear.) We believe that the Government of the 
U.S. will fulfil its international obligations. (Hear, bear.) We 
have confidence further in the public opinion of the U. S. (Hear, 
hear.) As far as we are informed the public opinion of the 
United States, like the public opinion of England, and like 
the public opinion of Ireland, condemns this Fenian 
movement. Weare told that with that condemnation there 
is mingled in America thing of pt, that the 
promoters of Fenianism are regarded as guilty fanatics, whose 
strep is not in promotioa to their zeal or to their 
evil intentions. Of course this is a matter on which it is 
impossible to speak as if we had official —— ; but if what I 
have stated be true, it is an amy point which must greatly 
affect our policy with the American Government. (Heur, hear.) 
With that belief, if we are jurtitied in entertaining it, the House, 
I think, will bardly be surprised if I say that the days are as yet 
too early, and the information A | too crade and immature, 
to allow us to t statements in thie House which tend even 
by remote im n, to raise a suspicion of breach of duty on 
the part of a friendly Government. We are very sore about these 
things ourselves. when we read that body in Congress, or 
body in an bly abroad, has made imprudent speeches 

and has placed the Executive Government of their own country 
in difficulty. Well, the tables are now turned ; and let us, the 











freedom, we have, as we are bound to have, more self command 
than the less trained and less practised representatives of other 
people. (Hear, hear.) Let us have some trust in the justice 
with which we have endeavoured to regulate our relations with 
Ireland, in the power which this country possesses to preserve or- 
der in every portion of her Mejesty’s dominions, and in the dig- 
nity and the character, which are never at a higher point than 


~ 


, but, on the con 





trary, resting 
shall pursue, between these two great countries. Do not let us 


America, and that an active agency is coming from America ; 


rica. (hear, hear) We do not believe it to be the genuize fruit 


has not as yet failed in its duty, and which we believe will pot 


may not seem to be v 
other members ; but I frankly say, so far as I may presume, with 


House of Commons, Feb. 23. 


due respect, to maze such a statement to theHouse, that it is for ne 
the public interest that the consideration and handling of this | 24 to be distributed in small bodies through the dis:ricts thet 


subject at the present time and under the present circum-| have been most profoundly agitated. May these means for 
sances should be in the hands of the Exeeutive. (Hear, bear.)— | calming troubled minds prove in some degree efficacious! If 


well be termed. The Lord-Lieutenant, it is plain, ad 
stole a march upon Messieurs the conspirators, those Iry. 
American gentlemen of elegant leisure and ample means, w, 
had been for months perambulating the country and sowi;, 
broad-cast seeds of treason. They knew that this repressiy, 
measure was in contemplation ; but they forgot the precigs 
manner in which it worked. They thought, poor simpletong_ 
keeping on the safe side as to nice legal evidence—that 
would be secure from arrest, until Parliament had handeg 
them over to the Police and Constabulary. It was a quee 
mistake for men to make under such circumstances—a gon 
of practical Irish bull, so to say. The existence of the Habey 
Corpus Act had not prevented their arrest up to that time; 
it would only have enabled their friends to get them out g 
limbo by speedy procedure, while throwing upon the authori. 
ties the discredit of persecuting without proof. They—thy 
is the imported sympatbizers—were then literally taken by sy. 
prise, when some scores of them were incarcerated under 
warrant, on Saturday, the 17th ult, before the summary 
action of the Lords and Commoners on that memorable 
had been begun. But Lord Wodehouse knew what he was doing. 
He had his birds safely caged, and was then formally justifieg 
in refusing, for six months to come, to open the cage door 
Be certain that when this version of affairs dawned upon the 
valiant and vagrant Colonels O'Brick, who had been Grilling 
peasants under the hill-side by night and debauching th 
Queen’s troops with bad whiskey in tap houses by day, that 
the stampede was wide and general. It was who shoul 
steal over most quickly and quietly to Liverpool 
Glasgow, or get on board a Cunard or Dale steam. 
ship at Queenstown, As for the Dublin barben, 
they never had such times. Long rows of Americy 
beards, that had long been wagging defiance, now waited jg 
agony their turn to be shorn, and wished in vain for ther 
countryman’s mowing-machine. The discomfiture of th 
swaggering braggadocios was complete. Many seizures of 
persons implicated were made, during the week that followed; 
nor is there much apprehension of serious outbreak. Armet 
resistance to the Police has occurred in two or three instap 
ces, and one |'fe at least has been sacrificed ; but on the whole 
the Government meritgpraise for its b oodless and successfal 
dealing with a most formidable attempt to orginize a system 
of murder and robbery.—Mr. Stephens, the nominal head, 
still apparently eludes his pursuers; but there are those who 
believe that the Government knows precisely where to lay 
hands on him, and only abstains because thereby it securess 
better insight into the sayings and doings of bis associates, kt 
has, however, secured the person of a Vice Head-Centre 
McDonnell, the Ulysses, it is said, of the camp of the Irish 
Republic. The prisoners are inconveniently numerous; bat 
they are as nothing compared to the army of volunteer Fe 
nian informers. The officials are literally beset with offen 
to betray, for a consideration, all secrets and everybody con 
cerned therein. 

It is not therefore from any fear of a general rising, that the 
Government tactics have been very recently changed as r¢ 
gards the military strength to be quartered in the urbappy 


members of this House, show, that long educated in the habits of | Island. Last week, we noted the extremely slight compar 


tive increase ; now we find that a Battalion of the Coldstream 
Guards,the Sixth Dragoon Guards, and the 75th Foot, wereon 
the point of embarkation at the date of the latest despatches 
Why this sudden addition, if there be no cause for alarm? 
The answer is plain. There is alarm; but not in Downing 


when joined with patience and endurance, unconnected with a Street or in the bureaus of Dublin Castle. It pervades the 
7 Ani of 


Irish themselves, the landlords, the merchants, the manufac 





firmly on the consciousness of strength. This course, I trust, we turers, the shopkeepers, the capitalists, the speculators, the 


, whole community of business men, by and through whom 
heedlessly sow the seeds Of oie doe tan pend, I would | individuals gain a livelihood and countries become rich and 


powerful—all these are frightened or uneasy. Trade stands 


but, though it is in America we do not beiieve it to be of Ame-| stil]. Poverty and starvationsloom up. Ireland is sent back 


of American sentiment, or the genuine representation of the again « quarter of a century. All this because ® pared 
American mind. We believe it to be condemned there as it is|f scheming agitators in this country, for their ows 
condemned here, and, in the total absence of all evidence to the | purposes, political or pecuniary, have set on fos 
contrary, we say,—Let us trust the friendly Government which 


a wild project for obtaining worthless ends by desperate means. 


fail. (Cheers.) Of course the matter is entirely one for the It is to restore confidence, not to suppress a rising—to en 
judgment of the House. After having made a speech myself, it | courage the stay of men and women, who are disposed & 
ery good taste to repress the speeches of | carry themselves and their property to less disturbed coum 


tries—that the numerical force of the army is to be increased 


otherwise, this additional misery, byought upon Ireland by 





Albion of 1863, and Nos. 34 and 44 of 1863. 
Address to the office of this journal. 


ANTED .0 PURCHASE.—A few copies of Nos. 1and3 her crue] sons here dwelling, will of course be attributed & 
of the : 


the brutal Saxon !—One more point connected with the army. 
We have to acknowledge the melancholy fact,{that probably 
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not fewer than a dozen soldiers, including two or three Set 
geants, have been or are to be court-martialled for supposed 
collusion with the Fenians. Perhaps, when it is borne it 
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mind that the land has swarmed with tempters, and that it 
temperance is the besetting sin of garrison towns, it is net 





Fenianism at Home, and Abroad. 


spread before the public. 


News from all quarters—from Ireland, from England, from 
Capada, and from Jones’s Wood—leads to the conclusion | have desolated, and rendered more than ever hopelessly mit 
that to Fenianism may fairly be applied the venerable saying, | erable, let us chroniele in few words the uproarious doings of 
that it is never more at home than when abroad, and never | these noisy patriots hereabouls. On Sunday afternoon last, 
more abroad than when at home. It fails in Tipperary; but | despite warnings from all the Roman Catholic altars in this 
then it is triumphant in Union Square. Let us glean some-| city, an enormous multitude assembied at the Campus Martios 
thing from the mass of information, that the past week has | of Jones’s Wood ; swore eternal enmity against the Briton; 


surprising that American emissaries have to this extent sue 
cessfully tampered with men habitually loyal. 
But passing trom the land that the Irish-American Feniaas 


was flattered with the characteristic Hibernian belief thet, 


In the first place, we have tidings from Queenstown to the | because their leaders and agents at home had been pounced 
25th ult., showing the operation of the Government coup | upon and captured, the battle royal must have begun, s0é 
@’ dat, as the sudden suspension of the Habeas; Corpus Act may | victory must have been perched upon their banners ; passed 
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round the hat for subscription to the Bonds; and listened to 
stale and bombastic harangues from men of insignificant pre- 
tence to notoriety. But for its numbers and enthusiasm, the 
meeticg would have been contemptible. As it was, every 
one forgot its occurrence, after reading a report of its pro- 
ceedings. So far even as regards stimulating contributions, 
we believe it was a tofal failure. 

Yet it must be allowed that a myriad of unreasoning 
Irishmen are quite capable of doing much mischief. Such 
seems to be the opinion of the Canadian government, con- 
scious also that the extent of its frontier exposes it to sudden 
raids, if such should be got up, by design or impromptu. It 
pas therefore decided to call out ten thousand Volunteers, 
who will, if necessary, aid the Queen’s troops in repelling any 
rash attempt at plundering Banks or insulting the British 
fag. Averse in general to warlike preparations, which fre- 
quently tend to precitipate rather than to prevent collisions, 
we must in this instance approve the step taken. The 
Herald or Harpers’ Weekly may laugh at the “ scare” to their 
hearts’ content. It is the duty of the authorities to foresee 
danger, and to guard against it ; and we are delighted to add, 
at the latest moment, that the Canadian Volunteers have 
most enthusiastically responded 4o the call. . 

Fenianism, in conclusion, may be said to be put under the 
Lord-Lieutenant’s heel in Ireland; to be blustering, yet not 
very daogerous in New York; in Canada, to be calmly 
awaited. 





Queen, Parliament, and People. 

Her Majesty’s first effort to resume her place among her 
gbjects, in connection with state ceremonials, was not a 
specially happy one. It had only that partial success, which 
usually attends balt measures. We rejoice all the more there- 
fore, that the Sovereign Lady bas nerved herself for the per- 
formance of other duties; and we most beartily trust that a 
firmer tone may be imparted to the royal mind under her own 
roof, than was manifested lately in the House of Peers. It is 
announced that the Queen will personally hold five Courts at 
Buckingham Palace, during the season which has just opened, 
while Levées and Drawing Rooms will be presided over, as 
usual, by the Prince and Princess of Wales. All the good 
wishes of her subjects will go with the royal widow in 
these ber trials—Sir Charles Wood has been raised 
to the Peerage, by the title of Viscount Halifax, of 
Monk Bretton, in the County of Yorkshire. Lord John Hay 
bas «ff red himself as a candidate for the representation of 
Ripon, made vacant by Sir Charles's elevation.—The reduc- 
tion of the Army and Navy estimates turns out to be insignifi- 
cent, a beggarly saving of ten thousand pounds, in a sum of 
twenty-five millions ! > 

In summing up the week’s proceedings in Parliament that 
interest us at a distance, it is right to return to the debates on 
the Bill passed on the 17th ult. for suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act in Ireland. And we return to them for the pur- 
pose of recording that, though the haste with which the for- 
malities were gone through might seem to be inappropriately 
urgent, there was a geveral acknowledgment of the gravity of 
the step and of profound regret at the necessity of taking it. 
We mean that there was no sign whatever of flippancy or 
petulance, still less of exultation, at abolishing a safeguard of 
liberty in one part of the kingdom, which would be tena- 
ciously maintained in another. “Only Mr. John Bright, as we 
have already remarked, could not forego the occasion of lec- 
turing Parliament and Government, concerning evils for 
which be himself was prepared with no remedy. A more 
eloquent and inveterate grumbler never discoursed on the 
wroog-doings of his countrymen.—We give considerable 
space elsewhere to the story of the Cattle Disease Bill, one 
portion of which was hurried through its different stages so 
ss to go into immediate operation, while other parts were 
thrown into another Bill that has been lengthily debated. 
The reader.will also find Mr. John Stuart Mill’s maiden 
speech, for which we make room in deference to 
the new Member’s fame, promising at the same time 
tbat, unless he talks in future less prosaic stuff, we 
thall not extend to him the couitesies of these columns.— 
Mr. Gladstone has proposed national allowances to Prince 
ifred and the Princess Helena, which were liberally granted 
by the Lower House, though the amounts are somewhat 
large. The young Prince, just promoted to be a Captain, 
RN., is to receive fifteen thousand pounds per annum; his 

tister an annuity of six thousand pounds, and a marriage por- 
tion of thirty thousand.—Mr. Gladstone has also secured the 
§pproval of the House, as to having a national monument to 
the memory of Lord Pal récted in Westwinst 
Abbey —Mr. Clay has taken the initiative in the matter of 
Electoral Reform, huving obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
for giving a vote to every person of 21, who is decently 
tducated. The nature of ihe Government measure being un. 
revealed, this simple effort to enlarge constituencies will not 
tiract much notice. 

But the debates that bave most interest for us, were two in 
the Lower House on the 23rd ult., the one on the state of our 
Neutrality Laws, the other on Fenianism in the United 
Mr. Labouchere called attention to the former subject, 
dwelt at length upon the unsatisfactory state of the existing 
laws, as illustrated in the vexed matter of the Alabama and 
her consorts. There were not many speakers, nor were they 
leading men. Mr. Roebuck took the opportunity to have his 
litde fling at the North. Mr. Laing advocated what we have 
often advocated ourselyes—namely that there should be no 
distinction made between private property on ses and ou 
land. The Attorney-General replied with great moderation, 





our Government, Yet there was one point made by him, to 
which we desire to give prominence. It is this. He declared 
that, at an early period of the late civil war, it was proposed 
by Lord Russell to the Cabinet at Washington that, in view 
of the international difficulties likely to arise, an effort should 
be made to revise the Foreign Enlistment Act of each country, 
80 that there might not be any serious discrepancies. The 
offer was rejected. This curious fact is generally 
forgotten.—At a later hour on the same evening, Mr. Wat- 
kin, in accordance with a notice previously given, enquired 
whether the Government had instructed our Minister at 
Washington to urge upon the U. 8. Government its duty with 
respect to neutral obligations, or in other words to remon- 
strate upon the tacit approval given to Fenianism here. Mr. 
Glacstone’s reply was a model of discretion and candour. 
He stated that no such application had been made, and con- 
veyed the impression that none such would be made. We 
shall endeavour to crowd in a portion of his speech, which 
we commend to notice. The truth is, as Mr. Oliphant well 
put it, we bave had in England so many instances of enter- 
prizes against established powers tolerated and fostered, that 
it would be absurd to be squeamish on this occasion, or to 
expect the Americans to be very zealous in crushing Fenian- 
ism for our benefit. It might have been added, in truth, that 
the more we complain, the less they will do. It is at once 
politic and dignified to make no vain appeals. In Canaja 
and in Ireland, preparations are or will be complete. Let the 
Fenians here blow themselves up till they burst—which they 
will do, if let alone! 

One word more on this wearisome theme, though perhaps 
this is not the most appropriate place for it. The chuckling 
continues at our expense, and the “ chickens” still “ come to 
roost.” Yet we feel bound to remind our recriminating con- 
temporaries of one point, which they’invariably forget. They 
claim a moral right to sympathize with Fenians or any other 
of our foes, inasmuch as we showed a sense of hostility to 
them during their long contest with the South. Will these 


friendly feeling to our enemies and troublers commenced. 
Was it when the Alabama put to sea, or when Jobn Arthur 
Roebuck first vented his spite sgainst America in Parliament ? 
By no means. Fenians, under another name, were received 
with open arms in this country in the days of Mitchel and 
Meagher, when no provocation bad been given. The U. 8. 
declared for Russia, and against Fogland, in 1854. 


Progress of Events in the Provinces. 

Since we last addressed our readers, the Colonies North of 
us have shown signs of political animation which betoken 
sweeping and important changes. In Canada, a “ Ministerial 
banquet” at Cornwall brought Finance Minister Galt to the 
point on the late Reciprocity Negotiations; and he did not 
hesitate to declare his belief that the U. S. markets will be 
closed against the Provinces on Saturday next, the 17th inst, 
We think, moreover, that no candid man can read the 
report of late Congressional dedates at Washington 
on this subject, without arriving at the same con- 
clusion. It seems to us also, with all respect, that 
Congress is wasting much valuable time over proposals that 
never can be acceptable to one of those parties, of whom two 
are required to make a bargain. It becomes consequently 
more apparent, that in commercial independence and united 
self-reliance lies the only course left open for British North 
America. That which may to-day look like a loss—namely, 
the termination of what will soon be spoken of, as “ the late 
trade relations with the U. 8.”—will, we believe, ere long be 
considered a benefit, if met and dealt with aright; and we are 
glad to observe the tendency of public opinion in the Pro- 
vinces is already setting in the right direction. 

Confederation, that has slumbered for the past four months, 
is again alive; and little doubt now remains that all the At- 
lantic Colonies will be united under one government, before 
the expiration of the current year. Already Newfoundland 
has voted through her Legislature in favour of it; and it is 
authoritatively stated that Lieut.-Governor Gordon's late 
mission to Canada was to pledge New Brunswick's co-opera- 
tion. Shuuld this report prove true, we may safely pronounce 
the general scheme carried, since Nova Scotia may be said to 
hesitate only on minor questions regarding “ Provincial 
rights” as within the compact. 

Mr. High Tariff Morrill] may propose adjourning certain 
questions until “ you, gentlemen, assume your seats here,” 
while he bluntly asserts in the next breath that “ his rates are 
fixed solely with a view to revenue;” and he may again 
threaten to “ stop the transportation of goods to Canada vid 
Portland,” which, he adds, “can be stopped any day,” and 
call this reciprocity—but we imagine that he will be well un- 
derstood by the Provinces. Mr. Howland, one of the Provin- 
cial Delegates, on the other hand—who by the way, is an Am- 
erican by birth or parentage, or both—after a month’s reflec- 
tion showed more sound sense in his reply to these base insin- 
uations and threats: “I myself believe (said he) that the 


rest of the Empire live, is one that is most likely to give us 

liberty and order; and I believe that there is scope enough 

in this portion of North America, wlich is under the British 

crown, to form a nation under that system which may be- 

come equal to any other in any portion of the earth.” 
——_——_e—__—_—— 


PAusic. 
The production of Meyerbeer’s “L’Etofle du Nord,” last 


night, was wanted in order to bring back its prestige to the 





(sing over much familiar ground in defence of the conduct of 
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Academy. 


“Don Pasquale” has not been a success; nor could it 


drawers of parallels be kind enough to explain, when their | 


system of government under which we in common with the | ®PP 


well have been one, seeing that the cast was painfully feeble, 
The gem of the week was the old “ Trovatore,” played on Mon- 
day to an unusually demonstrative audience, who were really 
carried away by the fine artistic efforts of Madame Zucchi and 
Signors Mazzoleni and Bellini. The only drawback was the 
absence of Miss Phillips, whoshould have taken the Gipsy’s part. 
—By the way, Madame Zucchi takes a Benefit on Tuesday, when 
“L’Africane”’ will be given. Assuredly no singer on the stage 
better merits a bumper, for her spirit and conscientiousness and 
laborious efforts to do full justice to her parts. 

At this afternoon’s Matinée, (if it be not confusion of terms so 
to call it) Signorina Poch appears for the last time in “ Favorita ” 

To-night is set apart for one of New York’s great Masical fes- 
tivals—the Philharmonic Society's Concert. We have not the 
programme before us at the moment of writing; but, whatever 
the selection, one is sure to hear a fine o:chestra, well conducted. 





Brama. 


A week of Benefits. A week for filling high the rosy bowl, and 
wishing prosperity and joy to all meritorious players. A week 
for enthusiasm, and, therefore, for critical silence. A merry week, 
bat for dust, and the disagreeable fact that ‘‘ the winds of March 
are humming.” Decidedly not a week for writing about the 
the drama. In truth, the benefit performances being ruled ont, 
there is no feature of novelty to be or di d. AndI 
am not in the mood for moralizing. 

A few facts, however, may properly be set down here. 

There is, at the New Bowery Theatre, a remarkable boy—an 
acrobat. He performs upon the trapeze. Hanging by the curve 
at the batk of the head, he depends from a bar, forty feet in air, 
and beats uponadrum. Descending, he revolves, with one lug, 
upon a rope, and seems to be an animated corkscrew. These 
are but specimens of the little fellow’s skill, agility, 
and courage. The only precaution taken against accl- 
dent to this daring .performer is that of stationing a man 
upon the stage beneath, to catch him, should he fall) “An 
honourable outwork,” doubtless; but a feather mattrass would 
be safer. This little acrobat is worth seeing—if one has a taste 
for such exbibitions, and can endure such preliminary imbecility 
as the performances at the New Bowery inflict upon the specta- 
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Entertainments for children deserve esp ag 
The Old | offers one, at present—a comic pantomime, 
called ** Jack and Gill,” founded upon the ancient Mother Goose 
legend. This is really an amusing piece, and one that little folks 
enjoy. More need not be said. 

Un the 24th of this month, two weeks from to-day, a Matinee 
performance will be given at the Winter Garden, for the Benefit 
of the “‘ Union Home and School for the Children of Volunteers”’ 
in the United States Service. This is one of the kind and liberal 
efforts, in aid of charity, that Mr. Edwin Booth is constantly 
making. To announce such an er rize is a sincere pleasure. 
The Union Home is man . ew York ladies, and is 
one of the most worthy and efi of local charitable instita- 
tions, [ts sphere of usefuiness pad anya to be enlarged, so as 
to admit the children of Union ors as well as suldiers. The 
bill for toe benefit matinés will be d in due season. May 
the benefit be a substantial one ! , 

“Hamlet” was played at the last Wednesday matinée, at the 
Winter Garden, before one of the t and most select audi- 
ences of the season. “ Richelieu” continues to be acted nightly. 
“ Ruy Blas” and “‘ The Taming of the Shrew” will be represented 
at the matinée on Wednesday next. 

In respect to “The Child Stealer,” which will be played to- 
wget, for the last time, at Wood’s Theatre, I have thought it 
w jastice to the patience of readers—to suy nothing in 
this col Itisaw hed play, and belongs to a bad school 
of literary and dramatic art. * Lynne” supersedes it, on 
Monday, a drama that has heretofore been elaborately discussed 
in this department of the Albion. No intelligent critic of the st 
can feel otherwise than grieved that such rubbish should be al- 
lowed a presentation. A wife, who deserts her husband and 
oo, fr —- apenas Soe ¢ Ma nee : vanity = 4 
mal passion, is not properly an object for sym y—even thoug 
asin Mrs. Wood's offensive story, she returns, d ised, to snivel, 
whine, and die in the home she has et such is the 
heroine presented in this drama; and undoubtedly there will be 
foand persons sufficiently weak-headed to weep over and applaud 


her. 

Miss Fanny Morant will take a Benefit at Wallack’s Theatre, on 
Monday evening, appearing in “ Married Life” and “ The Fton 
Boy.” Mr. Charles Fisher will be the next bereficiary. T @ 
devotees of the theatre should be mindful of their favourite 
players, at this season— benefits being the order of the day. 

Charlies Reade’s ** Never Too Late to Mend” is in preparation 
at Wallack’s, and is to be the crowning effort of the season. 

The French comedians are to give another performance at the 
Academy of Music, on Thursday evening next. 


MERCUTW. 


Facts aud HFauncies. 


The King of the Belgians has been invested with the Order 
ofthe Garter.——_——Thhe Fenice theatre in Venice has been 
closed for several years, in token of patriotic mourning. The 
municipality having recently received orders from the Aus- 
trian autborities to reopen establishment, and to vute the 
necessary subsidies for that purpose, refused todoso. The 
Government insis'ed, and thereupon the municipality resiga- 
ed in a body. : With b come sorrows, some- 
times. We lately chronicled the bestowal ofa Bironetcy 
u Professor J. T. Simpson, of Ediobargh. Very soon 
cherwanda, his eldest son died. We now observe that he has 
just lost his eldest daughter, a girl of 17.————Few people 
are probably aware how, 113 years ago, the British Museum, 
of which we all know so little, an¢ boast so much, —-s 
existence. In 1753 Sir Hans Sloane, an aged phy ician, of 
Dutch extraction, died in London, leaving a number of 
“ rareties and curiosities” collected by him in all parts of the 
world, and valued at £50000. By his will Sir Hins anpoint- 
ed trustees to sell his cullecition to Parliament for £20,000; 
and from this small acorn grew that migsty and overshadow- 
ing o#k, the British Museum, the fame of which has gone out 
into all lands ————The jourvalist must be very devoid of 
reciatiun, who termed that fine de:cription of the fruitful- 
oe, and it will laugh 
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setts, asthe first n » from Harvard. Why pot the Doc. 
tor himself? ——-——The Egyptian Government has just 
the use of postage-stamps.— —The Queen of 
burg is to go to St. Petersburg, this month, to be pre- 
sett at the fétes at the Russian Court on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the marriage of the Emperor, her 
brother.——. ——The consum}tion of wines in the United 
according to the returns of last year, reached 
million gallons per month, which is just double what it was 
before the reduction of duties, — —---—It has been roundly 
asserted that infanticide is essentially a British crime growing 
out of the poverty and degradation of our lower classes. 
The annual report of the Secretary of the Nursery and Child’s 
Hospital, of New York, whose anniversary meeting was held 
ou Wednesday week, epeaks of the frequency of child mur- 
der, and characterizes it asa crime of more common occur- 
rence in this country than any other. ——Some of the 
Fenians here are said to have sent orders to Liverpool, and 
accompanied by remittances of Fenian Bonds. They are 
surprised and indignant that their orders have not been ex- 
ecuted. —Mr Winans’ “ cigar-ship” was success 
fully launched, on the 20th ult. A reporter says: “She has 
two-short funnels, and two light tel ic iron masts; and 
these;aod her little deck, a part of the upper curve of 
the cylinder, were all that were seen out of water when she 
glided. into the Thames yesterday. For all the world she 
seemed like the back of a whale that had been decked and 
Helled, rather than any ship meant to navigate the 
Ocean. It is stated that Mr. MSwiney, an 
ex-Lord Mayor of Dublin, will oppose Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue at the forthcoming election for Louth. 
The Englishmen, i soned tn Abyssinia, by King 
Theotore, were in, good, th by the Jast intelligence, dated 
Oct. 17. Diplomatic efforts for their release are in progress. 
‘We notice with sincere regret the sudden and dread- 
fal death of Col. Bowen, U. 8. A., Assist.-Adjutant-General 























and an Aide-de-Camp of General Grant. On Tuesday after-| Lord 


noon, while in the act of getting upon a train on the Hudson 
River R» Ri, at Garrison’s, opposite West Point, he fell and 
was immediately crushed by the wheels, the train being in 
motion at tbe time. The unfortunate officer was accompany- 


pap 
ing,General Grant.—_————— lt. app: ars to be settled at last) Barbad 
that a pension haa been conferred on Lady Eastlake, by the 

‘8 eapecial —The death of a famous little 

ig pony, aged 83 years, is recorded in an English spor 


ing- ———--——Ajocal contemporary states that Mr. M. 
L. Bulliven, of Champaiga County, Illinois, has the largest 
farm in the world. It contains 70,000 acres 23,000 of which 
are ander fence and in active cultivation. Much of the work 
is eng | machinery. Mr. 8. gives employment to 200 farm 
horses, and a large number of oxen.———-—The 
Catholic Bishops, in their Lenten pastoral, con- 
demn Fenianism, Freemasonry, and otber “ secret e 
An accident lately occurred to Captain Lowther, 
MP., when bunting in the goigheewtens of Melton Mow- 
bray. If appease t the b was riding very fast to the 
hounds in hit when his horse put its foot in s hole, and 
fell heavily, over its rider, whose collar bone was 
broken,—— r, Sothern, the actor, has applied to the 
Lord Mayor of London for, and obtained, a warrant against 
the i of the Spiritual Magazine for a libel, which con- 
siete in attacking the morality of his private character. 
Privee Napoleon has en ervising in the Mediterranean in 
his steam yacht. It is believed therefore that he has not 
made bie peace with the Emperor. 
the widow of poor Gustavus Brooke, has been playing at the 
‘heatre, of “ East Lynne.” 














190!bs. in 1864. In London alone duty was in 1865 op 
no less than 60 984 000lbs., showing an increase'since 1862 of 
12,500,000)bs. for this port alone. Liverpool ap; to be 
Stationary, as thé amount for 1865 was 4773,000ibs., and for 
1863 4.764 A46ibe. Glasgow shows an increase; 80 do also 
Deblin and Belfast:————Mr. Stirling does not intend to 
defend his seat for the county of Dumbarton. The 
across the Hadson at Albany is now sufficiently com- 
— to allow the of trains over it. A confee- 
in Paris, instead nting the usual doggerel for his 
kisses’ borrowed lines from favourite poets, and 
hiety from M Sainte Beuve. The latter exclaimed, when 
of it: “ Really, that, publisher is a free-and-easy fellow! 
He has not sent me even a single copy of the new edition of 
my works !"———--— Peat is coming into use, says an Ameri- 
can contem . There is enough of it in the country, 
could it be brought into the market, to make the coal-bleck 
tyrants of Pennsylvania sweat for their folly —- ——The De. 
tof the Seine, Paris, spends 350.000 francs a year in 
Py sey debtors whose debits do not amount to a total of 
000 francs. —The Marquis de Brossy, who married 
the fair and frail Gniccioli, hae lately made one of his comi- 
envenomed attacks on Eng)and, from bis place in the 
French Senate. The poor Marquis ranks with Mr. G. F. 
Train and orators of that stamp. An Eoglish clerica) 
writer, speaking of the Turkish Bath, remarks, “I could not 
help thinking tbat a good shampooing would be a cure tor 
self-righteousness."———-— A Sao Francisco paper says that 
the culture of raisins promises to become an importent fea- 
ture in the industrial future of California ——-——In conse- 
of the alarm about the pork disease, the pig dealers of 
Vienna bave telegraphed to their agents in Servia and Hun- 
gary not to send them any more animals for the p t, as 
most of the great hotels have my eee all preparations of 
pork in their bills of fare. — Punch says of London what 
would epply equally well to New York: “ The lights of the 
Metropolis are very bad indeed ; and no wonder, when they 
have been suffering so long from a gas-trick fever.””—— 
An English journal, in discussing the old theme of our nev- 
trality during the late war, says, with amasing point: 
“It would be going very far indeed to say that 
foreigners residing in England, who chose to fight on the 
side of one or other belligerent, ought to be prose 
cated ; for, undoubtedly, the first example ought in that case 
to be made of the Count of Paris and his brother.” 
journals announce tbat another historical memorial 
is about to disappear. The famous windmill of Saus Souci, 
which the Great Frederick had respected, and which his de- 
scendants bad enclosed in the park at Potsdam as a monu- 
ment of their for legality, is about to be pulled down 
by the King's order. Two actresses were quarrelling 
iy yee ad nepeebee 
; ry t, a 
tion of age. This was too much for ihe youngest; and she 
came out with language more forcible than flattering, moze 
“ pagen then parliamentary.” Suddenly she paused in 
bravura of bad words, and bray | tothe witness said, “Oh, 
aes What bave I done? Abused her, called her such 
names! I never koew who was my mother, and she might 
Phature the feelings and expression of the injured one. 
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———— Retaining a reserve fund to meet outstandin Habili- | the late Sir C. Eastiske.—Mr Layard to be a Trustee of the My 
ties of £4,000, the committee of the late Dublin Exhibition | tional Gallery, not of the British Museum, as reported.—Mr. 
state their net profits to amount to £10, The | Munro, the Speaker of the New Zealand Huuse of R 
Paris Prefect of Police bas refused to sanction the estab- oa py Lr ated —J. Mende, Eq) to be a Member oft 
lishment of a new Literary Club in that capital — A.| Turner, Rea., of Logie Council of Bt. Ubritopher “the me 
. Esq., . . O ; es 
terrible illustration of the necessity for making the doors of| 4. Collins, and W. H. Bucke, Eeq., of Nevis, aud J. Shaw 
pede where large a Ly , to open out-| to he Lee of Customs — —_ —Mr. H Lioyd byt 
wards ust been afforded estruction, Recorder hester.—Mr. ‘ane, from Florence, to bea T, 
fifty-four. =, & wooden building at Cronstadt, oy which | Sec. at H. M Embassy, Paris.—Sir H. Bartle Frere, Governor 
the only means of egress opened inwards, su that when the paw E the Maharajah of Joudhpore; Sir R. Montgomery, lng 
imprisoned and imperilled creatures strove to escape, their ea gy yh hangs the ~~ -, na 
own terror gat them en masse against the door, and their | 2 : Eres, Com eee ee at ee ae 
weight kept it Srmiy ci The crigioal titl of and the Mabarajah of Kerowlee, to be Knights of the Star of Ip 
Chapman's emer wes as follows: “ The lliade of Boer, teste ie kamen pions  Siajor S i ees — 
Prince of Poets, never before in any Language, trely t a-| H. M. Judge in the several Courts of Mixed (‘ommission at Siem 
ted, with a Comment on some of the Chief Places. Done ac-| Leone; also to be Governor of the West Africa Settlements nog 
cording to the Greek, by George Chapman.” The Hon. | uited, including Sierra Leone —The Lords of the Treasury harp 
Mr. Stratt, Lord Belper's son, is the travelling companion of appointed Francis Grant, Esq , President of the Royal Academy, 
the ie of Lorn , They are in the West Indies, and the Very Rev. A. P. Stanley, Dean of Westminster, to be trug 
oung Marquis o - y tees for the formation of a gallery of the portraits of persons emj 
on way to this country—-———The English Opers| nent in British Histo 
Company at Covent Garden Theatre, under Miss Louisa at 
Pyne, has been financially compelled to suspend its perform- 
ances. 











Army. 


m. ~~ Bemelinn of the Osldetosem Guaste ies 
to Ireland; and also the 6'h Dragoon Guarda 
SGvituary. 2nd bati. 2nd Queen’s at Bermuda, sed he 2nd batt. Sf 
Tue Eanrt or Krrxnovi.—We have to announce the death | Buffs at Barbadoes, will land in Ireland on their return 
of the above nobleman, at Torquay, in the Sist year of his| and be quartered in that country. The troops in Ireland an 
age. The deceased, Thomas Robert D. Hay, son of the ninth | being distributed more amoung the small towns, t 
earl, by his second wife, fourth daughter and co-heir of tke| giving a great feeling of security to the ladies both old 
Right Hon. T. Harley, married, 1824, the second daughter of| young.——The Army and Nary Gazette says that the ap 
the late Admiral Sir Charles Rowley ; succeeded his father | proaching reductions in the army will affect 82 captains ang 
in 1804; was Lord Lyon King of Arms; appointed lord lieu | 164 subalterns, but the reductions will be arranged withoy 
tenant of Perthshire 1830; was colonel of the Perthshire|the hardship to individuals at first anticipated. The fo 
militia, but resigned in 1855; patron of one living. The first | lowing is, we believe, a correct list of the regiments to bem 
peer was in high favour with James I. of England, and was | duced by two companies exch in the first instance, viz: 








rd Chancellor of Scotland ; bis h were ted with | 3rd, 6th, 13th, 14th, 17th, 18th, 20th, 21st, 24th, 25:h, 
reversion to his heirs general whatsoever; the second and | 3ist, 37th, 39th, 44th, 48th, 52nd, 54th, 56th, 59th, 60rh, 
third earls were active Royalists during the civil war; the | 63rd, 64th, 65th, 66:h, 69th, 70:h, 71st, 72nd, 73rd, 74th, 
first earl’s cousin was raised to the peerage as first Earl of | 80h, 8ist, 83rd, 85cb, 87th, 89th, and 92nd. The 40th, 4nd 
Carlisle; he obtained a grant from Charles I. of the island of | 67th, 68tb, and others, will, however, share the same fate om 
joes ; his titles expired in his son, while the island de- | their return from abroad in course of the year. The 43x 
volved u the third Earl of Kinnoul, who disposed of it to | and 68th are detained in New Zealand, by lack of shipping 
Charlies II. in 1661. The deceased js succeeded in the family | take them home. The 7th Dragoon Guards will retum 
estates and honours by his eldest son, Viscount Dupplin, | from India at the latter end of next year, being placed on the 
born in London, 1827; married, 1848, Lady Emily Blanche | roster for home next after the Inniskilling. —— The 72nd, jut 
Charlotte, third daughter of the seventh Duke — landed in England from Bombay, proceeded to Edinburgh — 

ry 

and 


zP Sz 








born in 1828, by whom be has a numerous family ; appoi Col. Wodehouse, 24th Regt., has been thrown from his bom 
captain of the ist Life Guards in 1851; retired in 1856, in Dublin, and broken two of bis ribs. Count d’Argyis 
since leaving the army has gracienly lived with his wife and | to command the legion raised in France for the Pope's ss 
family at Dupplin-castle, Perths' vice. He distinguished himself at the siege of Rome, in the 

a Crimea, and in Italy. The legion is being formed at Antibes, 





Ligot.-Generat Henry Jonn Savaar, R.E.—The death | and will be composed exclusively of French officers, nop 
of the above general officer, at bis residence in the Island of | commissioned officers, and privates. 


Jersey, has been reported to the War-office. The d 
obtained bis commission as second lieut., R.E., in 1809, and 


War Orrics, Fes. 13.—99th, Msj-Gen Braybrooke to be Col 


served in the Peninsula from Nov., 1813, to the end of the | ¥ Jackson, dec.—\7th Ft, Cadet E A Howard Webb, to be Ens.¢ 
war. General ——— was one of the ~ UK. six general | Hay, who ret.—2%5ib, Lt Ch sholm to be Capt, v Everett, whe 
n 


officers who served 
Gen. Sir J. Fox Burgoyne, Sir G. Ellicombe, 
Jones, W. Cuthbert Ward, and W. Redman Ord. 


Sm Joun How:ey.—The death is announced of Sir John | 20. 60: 


Ly Harry D.| & Canadian 


the peninsula; the survivors being rets; Ens ©’Connell to be Lt.—Cadet H G Worsley to be Ens. 
; 


60th, Col sy - Toole to be Qrtrmr, v Hunter, who ret on b-p< 
ifle Regt, 8t Asst-Surg Robertson, MD , to be Asst 

Surg, v Patterson, prom on 8t— Medical x : Bt Ase’ 

Thiselton to be St Surg, v Armstrong. app to tho 16th Ft — 

h Ft, Lt Lewis to be Capt, v Tongue, who ret ; Ene Eateg 


Howley, H. M. first sergeant-at-law in Ireland. He was| to be Lt; Ens Ives, 63rd, to be Ens; Lt Barry to be Adjt, v ral 
born FA 1789, was educated at Oscott at Trinity College, | WD° res the app —Brevet. Lt-Cols the Hon Basil Fielding 


Dablin, and was called to the bar in 1615. @ was 
thirty yeara Chairman of Tipperary, and was knighted last 


year for bis services in that capacity; he was a bencher of 


the Hon Somerset Calthorpe to be Cols. 


Navy . 





the King’s Inns. He married, 1828, Sarah, daughter of Mr. 
8. aay ey Park, Cork. Sir John was Liberal and &| gent which a few weeks since took place to the Dover ant 
Roman des Calais Royal Mail steamer Samphire is fresh in the me 
Mx. W. T. Branps.—We have to record the death of Mr.| ory of the public. The fortunate escape from a sudden and 
William Thomas Brande, D.C.L., F.R.S., the well known | terrible death of the crew and the greater part of this ve 
chemist. He was born in 1786, and was grandson of the|Sl’s passengers was a matter of much congratulation 
physician who came from Hanover with George III.,and was|‘hroughout not only England but the Continent. It may 
that king’s physician. not, however, be generally known, if it had not been fa 
— the extreme vigilance exercised by the Admiralty inspec 

Sm Jonn P. Woop, Bant.—The Rev. Sir John Pa 7 


’ tors, not a soul embarked on board the Sam 
Wood died on the 21st ult., at Belbus, Essex, the seat of h 


Tue Neep or Water-Tirent ComPARTMENTS—The ace 


on the 
night when the collision between herself and the Pang 
son-in-law, Sir Thomas Lennard. The eldest of three dis- | Buck occurred would have lived to relate the tale of he 
tinguished brothers, the other two being the Vice-Chancellor | disaster—The Samphire wss built in London, and sent 
Sir William Page Wood, and the late Mr. Western Wo d, he| round to Dover to ply between that port and the opposite 
was the son of Sir Matthew Wood, well known in the city of| coast, and, in accordance with a rule which has hitberto 
London as having been its Lord Mayor twice, and its repre-| proved wholesome, a day was appointed for Mr. Luke, the 
sentative in nine successive Parliaments. Sir John Wood was | Government Inspector, to examine, Ler, and report upon be 
born in 1796, studied at Cambridge, entered into holy orde-s,| general efficiency. The duty was performed as it should be 
and was vicar of Creseing, in Essex, as well as rector of St, | —strictly and impartially, and the consequences was that the 
Peter's, Cornhill, owners of the Samphire were informed that the usual certif- 
— cate would not be granted .in her case uotil water-tight com 
At his town residence, Dover H Whitehall, Viscount Clif. 

den. His Lordship’s son, now in bis third year, succeeds to the | P&'ments had been provided. There was an es 
title and family estates —At his residence, Bishop's Court, Naas, | ' induce the Admiralty to dispense with the proposed alters 
the Karl of Clonmel, in bis 50th year, He was formerly the po-| tion, but the authorities were firm, and efter a delay of some 
pular Master of the Kildare Hunt —In London, the Dowager| weeks the London, Chatham, and Dover people were com 
‘ountess of Cawdor, daughter of the second Marquis of Bath, and | pelled to give way and do as they were requested. Here it 
sister of the Duchess of Buccleugh.—At Daleford, Cheshire, Ca: an instance of the value of an official inspection, as the pre 


John White. He was for twelve years Master of the Cheshire | sent existence of the Samphire is solely owing to her having 
Hounds, and well known on the Turf —At Nice, the Hon. Jobn bee : irwty, 
Charles Dundas, M P. for Richmond, Yorkshire —In Galway, n fiited in accordance with the views of the Admirely, 


Capt. B. M , late of the 59th Regt,, and formerly of the 5ih and, we may add, of the Board of Trade.—Army and Weg 
Funiier =8 the Donpeak of Marmontler, Toure, Abe Lady Ceci Gasette, Feb. 17. th 

izabeth daught the lat resen . 
quis of Lothian’—-At Milverton, Somerset, Capt. Bparway, RN... | Lieutenant H.R H. Prince Alfred is promoted to bes 


At Malta, on bis way home, Wm_ D. Bernard, Eeq., Dep.-Com.- Captain. He bas just returned home from the Mediterraneaa 
Geof Ceylon The Ker. ¥ 8 Woodward, Chaplain the Eng |in the Rowen, 23 ——The Mavens, 00, hae arrived, (om te 
ngregation at Rome.—At : aD same station, at Sheerness, to be paid off ——The Oro 
late of HM. 53d Regt —At Bermondsey, Mr. W. West, in the 83d) with naval relief for the sbip, fn China, arrived at Hong 

year of his age. for 62 years Superintendent of Kevt-street Sunday Kong, in 88 days from England The ironclad 
sehool, .—At Porteea, G. Waller, , Retired Paymas- , d tpg aed’ nent 6 day, ia the 
ter, R N —At Ottery 8t. Mary, Devon, U. W. Whitby, late Lieut.- Northumberland is to y- 

Col. H M’s 17th Regt,—In India, Kneign Parnell, 7:h Fusiliers.—| Thames, She will proceed to Devonport to be finally 

At Nice, Major-Gen. G. Brece Michel!l.—Io London, General and prepared for commission.—— The iron-cased 
Browne, of the Madras army, and a brother of Hablot Browne. , carrying 20 heavy guns, 3716 tons and 800-horse 
He had been more than 4) years in India.—At Benham Lodge, | power, is to proceed to the Pacific Station to relieve the 








| near Newbury, F. Brown, M D., late 4th Drag. Gde.—Colonei C. Sutlej, and to carry the flag of Rear-Admiral the Hon. J. Dea- 


Wyndham, late of the 46th Foot, died at Rogate, tussex, on . : 
igh ult. He entered the army in 1811, and served with the 10th | [8>- oe Oe Pecly, 5 tereering eae 
Hussars in the Peninsula—In Londen, Lieut Col C. H. Nichol- | Alfred Paget Mela Rivesel of” be war i 
son, late of the Gren. Gds.—At Edge Hill, near Liverpool, the (@@ be broken up, at Malta-~-—Several of our m 

Hon. ©. R. Ogden, a Member of the Executive Council of Canada, |The North Pacific are ordered southwards, in ae oe 
formerly H.M.’s Attorney-Gen. of the Eastern Portion of that| thestete of affairs in Chiliand Peru —— Boys under 15 are 
Province, H. M.’s Att.-Gen. of the Isle of Man, and of | longer.4o be subject to the severe punishment of the cat.——~ 
H M.'s Probate Court for Liverpool.—In London, the Karl of | Sixty.seven officers are still alive who took in the battle 
Donoughmore, aged Yo Swift’s House, Bicester, Sir Henry | of r 21, 1805.—The President has given orders for 


sd a < Semmes, formerly of the C. 8. Navy, 
Appointments. RovataGwed ander garcia: _ 





/ Conneel, ptain: Lethbridge to  Simoon.—Com 
bet | aud tn le of Re Whom Ming uss gt teeer Bate | maner “Calle ip Drei ang Om LAS ote 
of eho /} mes. British Vice Goneul-at | to Grasshopper —Lieutenants: Jacob tm Lecter to Suncom; 


the “sit 
“10 be HM". Gomeul ot htelsingtape—- Me. W K We ‘St George —8 wyivacuse 
Vico Osasal at Beyrous, to be VieeContel et the Deraoeeion | t0 * yinstdn Haitod te Ganor 2) 8 Gibson 








Mr. W. Boxall, R.A. to be Director of the National Gallery, v. | Asie; Alldridge to 
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New Publications. During the late civil war, Mr. Brady's photographic 

A Text-Book of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiena, intended 
for the use of schools and families, has just been published 
by the Harpers. Dr. J. C. Draper of the New York Univer- 
sity, is its sutbor—a writer who is well known and much es 
teemed for bis works on the Intellectual Development of Eu- 
rope and the Civil Policy of America, The style of this 
treatise is simple, and its substance is valuable and trust- 
wortby knowledge. Such a book sbould fin’ its way to every 
family. Intelligent care of physical health is one of the first 
duties that we owe to ourselves and to society ; and works of 
this class teach us how to fulfil it. 

Apother book, of substantial and permanent value, has just 
been put forth by the Appletons. Literature in Letters it is 
called, and Mr. James P. Holcombe is its editor. Its design 
jg to illustrate manners, art, criticism, biograpby, history, and 
morals, by extracts from the letters of eminent thinkers and 
writers, of various historic periods. That design it fulfils, in 
gn sdmirable manner. The extracts are chosen from the 
epistolary literature of the last two hundred years, and thus 
the work represents many of the finest minds that have been 
youchsafed to the world. ‘To describe this volume is to in- 
dicate its excellence. We commend it to all thoughtful 
readers. 

A Biographical Sketch of James Louis Petigru, by William J. 
Grayson, bas lately appeared, from the press of the Harpers. 
Mr. Petigru was one of the leading citizens of Charleston, 
§. C., and was justly respected for his integrity of character, 
god his honourable, industrious, and blameless life. His 
death, on the 9th of March, 1863, is still fresh in public recol- 
lection. Mr. Petigru was one of the few leading Southerners 
who took no part in the late rebellion, but adhered to the 
Union, “ one and inseparable.” The high position which he 
oecapied at the bar, the excellence of his character, the supe- 
rority of his talents, and the esteem in which he was held by 
pis countrymen, are commemorated, in this memoif, with 
sympathy and taste. ‘ 

Messrs. Hurd and Houghton have published a volume 
called The Pilgrim's Waliet. lt comprises “ scraps. of 


of universal notice and commendation. They have just been 
re-arranged, at the well-known Gallery in Broadway, previous, 
we believe, to their purchase by the N. Y. Historical Society. 
They may be viewed therefore for a limited period, and, we 
need scarcely add, are eminently worth examination. 





It is unexpectedly refreshing to meet—in the Art Journal 
for February, from Messrs. Virtue, Yorston, and Co.—an en- 
graving of “ Susannah,” which does not represeat the con- 
ventionally crouched and nude woman, with a brace of satyrs 
‘leering in the distance. The original in this case is by J. R. 
Herbert, whose frescoes in the new Houses of Parliament 
have brought his name at times before our readers. He has 
made his subject a tall female standing figure, with clasped 
hands, copiously draped, and wrapped also apparently in ec- 
static devotion. The general effect is striking ; but the face and 
arms are not over well rendered. We prefer, asa complete 
work, T. Webster's “ Spring,” a pretty and thoroughly Eng- 
lish composition of figures and landscape, being children at 
play in a field. It is full of sunlight. The sculpture illustra- 
tion is Mr. Story’s “ Sybil,” his “Sibilla Lybica,” exhibited 
at the International Exhibition of 1862. It is simple and 
massive. The prophetess, naked to the waist and draped 
thence downwards, is seated ona rock, musing, with bent 
head leaning on one hand—the other, with the scroll in it, rest- 
ing on her seat, There is something grandly severe in the 
pose ; but, as it is here engraved, we cannot go into raptures 
over the statue. The head, intended to be African, suggests 
8 class of Hebrews common in all parts of the world. The 
left arm is devoid of form or even of savage comeliness. Pos- 
sibly, in this reproduction by the limner, justice is not done 
to the marble, 
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MUSIO IN EUROPE IN 1865. 
( Concluded.) 
France, that is of course “Paris, again took the lead in musi- 


cal activity during the past year. The earliest uovelly of any 
produced during 1865, was “ L’Avwenturier,.” in 


memo- we hearof Berdisand Hiller's Deserten” at Cologue—* The 
randa of many an interesting scene and incident were objects | ©!4,” by Herr Cornelius, at Weimar to be 8 success—= 


Loewe's “Concino Concini,” at 
Templars in Moravia,” 
works, 
sf > 


Vienne, & fatiure—" The 
by M. Stlor, at Prague—with smaller 
tly not worth ing, since it is doubtful 
them will reach this country. 
y seems to have sunk almost as low as England in the 
scale of musical nations—i. ¢., as tocreative art. The names 
ofa few new operas, by composers unknown to fame, have 
reached us; but pome seem to possess any great merit, either 
or imitative. Among other works we hear of “ La 
Fauciulla delle Asturie,” by Signor Secchi, produced at 
Rome, it is'eaid, with saccess—* I] Casino di Campegna,” by 
ignor Mela, at Milan—* Osti non Oati,” by Signor Buonomo, 
at Naples—‘“ Un’ Eredita in Corsica,” by Signor Luvin!, at 
Florence. Verdi seems to have given up his Italian career— 
probably reserving himeelf for an effort on the French opers 


ne chief li publications of musical interest in En 
land have been the translation, by Lady Wallace, of Dr, 
Nobt’s collection of the letters of ozart, brought out in two 
volumes bs Messrs. Longin and & poslation, by Mr. 
Palgrave Simpson, of the admirable bio; be of Carl 
von Weber, by his son (Chapman and Hall). Dr. Schluter’s 
“ General History of Music” (a small handbook of some meri 
but not a history), translated by Mrs. Tubbs, was publish 


by Mr. —E. The lectures, delivered at the Royai Inati- 

tution, by . Hullsh, published in a small volume by 

roe) a an, were better adapted for their original pur 
ot o} 


ivery than for after publication. In France, 
. Petis’s new and enlarged edition of his “ Biographie Uni- 
verselle des Musiciens” has been completed, in eight volumes; 
and in Germany, an important “ Life of Sebastian Bach,” by 
C. H. Bitter, has been published by Schn-ider, Berlin. An 
interesting and valuable “ Life of Robert Schumann,” by A. 
Reissmann, was also published at Berlin during the year, by 
the firm of Guttentag, 

The deaths of several musical celebrities have to be recorded 
in connection with the year 1865. Madame Pasta, the Siddons 
of Opera, died at Uomo, in April, Signor Giuglini, whose 


mind had been for some time popsieene alienated, died in 
October ; and another estimable vocal iefly known, how- 
ever, a8 @ Concert Madame ori-Allan, died in the 


same month. Mdile. "Abna, a dramatic singer of great re- 


ute at Berlin, and who was to have appeared here at the 
yal Italian Soe ae died g@ the year. Herr Barth, 
formerly a cel: tenor singer, and to whose intervention: 


we owe the preservation of Beethoven's “ Adelaida” from the 
Soe to See the competes was about to consign it, died 





importance 

four acts, by Prince Poniatowski, brought out at the Théatre 
Lyrique, in January—apparently with but moderate success. 
The next work of pretension was Felicien David's “ Le Sa- 
phir,” in three acts, at the Opéra Comique in March—a work 
said to contain some graceful and refined music almost equal 
to his chef-d’ceuvre, “ Lalla Rookb.” The great event of the 
year, the production of Meyerbeer’s posthumous grand opera, 
“ L’Africaine,” took place at the Grand Opera, on April 28, 







































travel gathered in Eogland, France, and Germany.” Mr. 
Gilbert Haven is the author, Mr. Haven writes in- 
genuously, piously, and tediously. His narrative is 
very lovg, and is written in a bad style Mugh that 
it records has been told by other writers, while much was 
not worth recording. Trivial Cetails, set down with verbiage 
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one of the most intellectual of modern yio- 


ae Mr. E, J. 

capacities not fully turned to secount, 
died in April; his operas, “ Nourjabad” and the “ Night 
Dancers,” contain music very far superior to most subsequent: 
English Operas. Vincent Wallace, a man of considerable 





and favoured with conceit, are far from being either profita- | amidst greater excitement, perhaps, than ever surrounded the| powers in the threefold capacities of pianist, violi and 
od, ble or pleasing. Mr, Haven may be & good traveller, but he | *PPesrance of any musical work. In Paris, as in Engiand,| dramatic composer, died in October. Mr. Donaldson, Ediny 
a . however, the altraction that the opera has exercised must | burgh Professor of Masic, died in August—an event scarcely 
2 is very poor writer. be ascribed rather to curiosity than to any permanent merit | worth a record otherwise than as having led to a considera- 
p= The careful stadent of American Literature will welcome | in the work. ble controversity on the appointment of Mr. Oakeley as bis 
Let to his library a collection of Poems Relating to the American| At the Italian Opera, “ La Duchessa di San Giuliano” (four | successor. Mr. , an American composer, from whom 
uy Rewlution, by Philip Freneau, which has recently been pub- aete), by Signor Graffinga (in March), appears to have only | much was ex died in May. 
. . ly succeeded, the style being, according to an eminent ea ga ake 
ston lished, in handsome style, by Mr. W. J. Widdletom. A me | jocal critic, a mixed reflection of the characteristics of various PROPOSAL FOR AN AMERICAN LECTUBESHI?P, 
2 noir of Freneau, by Mr. Evert A. Duyckinck, introduces} modern Italian composers. At the same establishment, in x 
the poems, which latter Mr. Duyckinck has also anaotated. Agee, tee Remon coes | ay A — e vee | At Cambridge University. 
: . . e . success, the music There meeting to-da: mem Senate 
omy oe Ee ee said to be full of sparkling vivecity and spirit. “ Don Buce: Usiversity “of Cambrid, dig ~ahy of made Y, i, 
do not lack in vigour of thought and pangency of wit. | falo.” a similar werk, in three acts, by M. Cagooni (produced | Hen Toros Thompson, late scholar of Trini College. to 
ace Moreover, they possess an historic interest, breathing as |in November), seems to have been equally successful. Of ame lecturesbip for the purpose of having delivered in that 
“and they do the revolutionary spirit of 1776. A portrait of smaller works, “ Le Roi Candaule,” opera comique, in two} University during one Term biennially a course of lectures om 
me the author forms an appropriate frontispiece to the volume. | S@% "music by M. Disz, achieved but a doubtful success. | the history, literature, and imetitutions af the United states of 
and : oe P “ Les Mémoires de Fanchette,” by Le Comte de Gabrielli, the | 4 merica.. Mr. Thompson that the lectureship abould be 
Messrs. Hurd and Houghton have published, in two vol |« Mariage de Don Lope,” by M. ae Hi d “Le Rene,” | founded at Harvard Collece. é 
- 5 pe,” by M. artog, an ne,” | fo at ard College, Cambridge, U.S.; that the lecturer 
stion umes, The Letters of Mozart, translated by Lady Wallace, | by M. Savary, are one-act trifles, produced at the Thé&tre| chould be appointed every two years by the President and Fel- 
pay from the collection put forth, not long since, by Dr. Ludwig | Lyrique: the last-named seems to have been the best. “ Voy-| lows of Harvard College (subject to the veto in each case of the 
» far Notl—The Harpers bave reprinted Mra, Olipbent’s novel age en Chine,” three acte, by M. Bazin, produced at the| Vice-Chancellor of Cam ) } and that “ bis sole qualifications 
an al. pe P phant’s novel, | ()péra-Comique in December, is highly spoken of as contain- should be American citizenship, and the opinion of his appointers 
be eoutled Agnes—a very interesting story, remarkable for ing some music. “Jeanne d’Arc,” an attempt of the | that he is a fit person to detiver such a course of lectures.” If 
anny ils faithful and grapbic portraiture of strong characters, singer Duprez at the compvsition of a grand opera (pro-| the lectureship ltimately ted, Mr. Thompson thinks thas 
t het its sympathy with noble ideals of life, and its parity of style. | 4uced at the Grand Théatre Parisien, in October), appears to | the endowment deed shoulé contain » clause giving to either 
ont pA ag ’ : have been little better than a mistaken effort at a career for | University the power at any time, of its own freewill, to put an 
pretty little volume, contsining Stories Told toa Child, which Nie composer is unfitted. d to the lectureshi roviding that in such case the en- 
~ by Jean Ingelow, has been published by Messrs. Roberts Of adaptations and revivals, the most successful was that Gutenatthedld sorent to tie donor or bis representatives. But 
», the Brothers, of Boston. The stories are brief, interesting, ad-| of Mozart's “ La Flute Eachantée” (“ Die Zauberflote”) at the | Mr. Thompson suggests that, before the offer is accepted, ar deed 
o be mirably well adapted to the comprehension of childhood, ceca tee ie ary oma —¥ . rey 616 oe coe dread in cae Avg oe 
id be ‘ ‘ - (from Mendelssobn’s charming n a tran: | should be made. is some m of the acceptance 
t the tad tminenty instructive and beneficial in moral teaching, ger”) at the same theatre, in June. Verdi's * Macbeth,” pro- | of an offer that might involve showing the worth of a republic — 
ertif- . uced Cee ome ne to realize the expected | Zzaminer, Feb. 10. a 
effect. Moch interest was ex by the choruses com posed mpso' 
= Ss ine Arts. by M._ Gounod for M. Legouve’s drama, “ Les Deux Reines ao Phe ew agers Pym — es 
ters ‘| France,” in February, as well as by the same compoeer’s orate-| been acce: It excited much discussion in the University 
some A NEW COLLECTION OF FRENCH PICTURES. rio, “ Tobias,” which we are shortly to hear in London. A| and caused many fly sheets to appear. The most influential acd 
con The resident public, if it keep its eyes open, is likely to be- —= — co Fer tap tee we Pe = exhaustive was the pam o—en of ps Kingsley, given r 
= come conversant with the Freach modern school of painting. critics, At the very close of the year (December 30), the ao <5 ~" a: nes he 
saving fi Exhibitions succeed exch other ; and we have one now at the| ThéStre Lyrique appears to bave achieved a great success by | "sy trust that it will not be considered impertient, if J, as Pro- 
iretty, y Gallery, 625 Broadway, under the management of Mr. | ‘he production of La Piancée d’ Abydos,” # four-act opers.| fessor of Modern History, address a few words on this matter to 
‘Bes FE A Cadart, to take the place of what remains'of Meters. Gam-| J. Namen’ spoken of in high terms by the | the Masters of Arte in this University. My own wish is, that the 
bartand Co.’s valuable importations at the Studio Buildingin| Musical Germany seems to have been even less productive = ome we scoapie = ars iy a —— Velen 
bes Tenth Street, which are to be exposed next week for sale un-| during the last twelvemonth than in most preceding years. |, body peg mt tame a hat eny coapedtien coming from i de- 
—_ a der the anctioneer’s hammer. — present . 7 A me ; are os from rome an ra our ae respectful cousideration ; and an offer of this 
| Large and extremely varied ow oF Breat composers which that! kind, on their part, is to be looked on as a very graceful com- 
ates, %, Pm ys eee br and comprising works by some| country has produced from the time of Bach and Handel to pliment. The objections are obvioss; but alter woking them 
Hong of eminence, this assortment fully merits examination. | that of Spohr and Mendelssohn—the premature death of the through fairly as they suggested themselves to me, I murt say 
That there isin itan important pictare in oil, by Gustave Dor, | !atter seeming to be the signal for a period of rest to the Gct- | that hey are fully met by Mr. Th ditions: 












sufficient to pique any one’s curiosity. So far, we haveonly 
bed leisure for a very casual glance, and under a most un- 


Hs 


- am the musical productions of Germany for the year 
)-horse favourable light, and are compelled therefore to postpone 1865. Waguer, ae Saas an enthusiastic edmirer and 
ve the any extended no'ice. It must be added, however, that the —-> the King of Bavaria, produced his “ Tristram und 
qr Paintings in oil are not the sole attraction of the rooms in at Munich, on June 10; the royal favour having 








question, We find in them what is scarcely lesa interesting 
tad certainly more rare—a display of water-colour sketches 
tad etchings by members of a Paris artistic club, for the 
Careful studying of which every facility is extended to the 
Visitor. Add to these a number of statuettes and groups, in 
bronze and terra-cotta, and the amateur bas provided forhim 
* lounge singularly stored with matter for observation and 
“alysis. We shall take an early opportunity of dwellirg on its 

meantime counsel our city readers)not 

















pelled’to leave Munich, 
Hensel Gor Gow eperes ef 

one new operas of the year mention 
man musical ilar 
cefs, or to be likely 
Abert (whose’“ Columbus” 
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man musical mind. With the exception of Wagner’s spas- 
modic exertions, there is little to call for special mention 


been exerted to secure the most liberal preparation for its 
efficient ———— The scenery, dresses, and decora- 
tions are to have cost 90,000f. As usual, however, Wag- 
ner has got into troubled waters, having recently been com 
by the public pressure, in consequence 

he had acquired over the young King. 
in the Ger- 
seem to bave met with any especial suc- 
to travel out of their own locale. Herr 
symphony was so lauded by the 
critics of his own country; and produced so little effect when 
Palace here) has brought out an‘ opera, 

works of the kind| that this University shpuld be ‘ Americaniaed’ 


"3 own 
the Vice-Chancellor’s veto, and by the clauses empowering 
either University to put mm end to the lecturesbip when they like, 
But they are best met by the eharacter of Harvard University it- 
self. Its rulers, learned and highmiuded geotiemen, painfully 
aware of our general ignorance about them, and hovourab) 
anxious to prove themselves (what they are) our equals in civi- 
lizath will take care to send us the very beet man whom 
ay | And more than one n suggests himeelf to my 
mind, whom if they chose (as 'y would be very likely to 
choose) I should gladly welcome as my own instructor in the 
history of his country. When I did myself the bonour of lectur- 
ing in this University oa the History of the United States, I be- 
came ly aware how little was known, and how litidle then 
could Be known, on the subject. Thia great wenlebas been since 
supplied by a large addition to the University ery of Ameri- 
can literature. think it most important thet it should be 
still further . 
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THE ALBION: 





March 10 





oratized,’ they should remember that this proposal comes 
from the representatives of that class in America, which re- 
aes gy most with love and respect; which feels itself in 
ng danger of being swamped by the lower elements of a 
vast democracy ; which has of late years withdrawn more and 
more from public life, in order to preserve its own purity and 
eelf-respect ; which now holds out the right hand of fellowship 
to us, as to one of the most conservative bodies in this country, 
Decause it feels itself a conservative element in its own country, 
and looks to us for just recoguition in that character. It is mo- 
rally impossible that such men should go out of their way to be- 
come propagandists of those very revolutionary principles against 
which they are henourably struggling at bome. Aod if there be 
‘as there is) ap attempt going on just now to * Americonize’ 
Greieod on the part of certain Englishmen, no better defence 
against such a scheme can be devised than to teach the educated 
young men of Evgiand as much as possible about America; to 
t them hear the truth from worthy American lips ; and judge 
fer themselves. But I deprecate the introducing into this quer- 
tion any notions drawn from general American politics, or man- 
ners. We have no more right to judge of Harvard by our no- 
‘tions of the New York Herald, or the ‘ Black Republican’ pulpit, 
than Harvard would have to judge of Cambridge by Reynolds's 
* Mysteries of London,’ or Bell's Life. It is rimply a question 
Deiween two digi ified and learned bodies. Letit remain as such. 
There are as yreat differences of civilization, rank, learning, 
‘opinions, manners, in America, a8 in England ; and if we are not 
yet convinced of that fact, it will be good for us that a bighly 
educated American gentleman should come hither and prove it. 
Of the geveral importance of the scheme, of the great necessity 
that our young men should know as much as possible of a coun- 
try destined to be the greatest in the world, I shall say little. I 
shall only ask, if in the second century before the Christian era 
the Romans had offered to send a lecturer to Atheos, that he might 
tell the Greek gentlemen of what manner of men this new I[tslian 
wer was composed, what were their laws and customs, their 
tention, and their notion of their own duty and destiny—would 
Athens have been wise or foolith in accepting the offer? May I, 
in conclusion, allud+ to one argument which would of course 
have no weight with the University in a question of right and 
wrong, but which may bave weight in one, like the present, of 
expediency? If we decline this offer I fear that we shall give 
offence, not of course to gentlemen like the rulers of Harvard, 
‘at to thousands who care as little for Harvard as they do for 
‘our own Cambridge. A sensitive people like the Americans, in- 
stinct with national feeling, among whom news is spread far more 
Tapidly than in England, will be but too likely to take up our 
refusal as a national ineult. The lower portion of the American 
press will be but too likely to misrepresent and vilify our mo- 
tives ; and a fresh soreners between us and Americans may be 
caused (by no real fault of our own) at the very time when we 
should be doing all in our power to promote mutual good will 
end good understanding.”—C. Kixestey— Ditto, Fed. 17. 
The Mr. Thompeon above-named is the young man who was a 
oxndidate last summer with Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Heywood for 
the representation of South Lancashire in Parliament. 


——__ > ——___ 


SAFES; SAFE AND UNSAFE. 


Time, which brings all things to light, has now completely 
revealed the secrets of a very strange story. It is just twelve 
months since a most extraordinary robbery in Cornhill 
alar our metropolitan tradesmen for their property. A 
jeweller’s shop, though protected in what was thought a se- 
cure fashion, was found on a Monday morning rifled of its 

lous contents. The premises themselves, after being 
locked up oa the Saturday night, were left unt ted for the 


tailor’s room, handed up such instruments as were wanted 
for use, the other “did the work,” and it is he, now a 
convict undergoing his sentence of penal servitude, who 
tells the story. * 

The first proceeding of the operators was to “test” the 
safe in which the booty was secured, and this experiment was 
conducted by the insertion of a thin wedge of steel into the 
almost im tible chink left between the door of the safe 
and its side. pposing a wedge holds when so driven it is 


ae 
Bartholony, wearing over her costume a splendid cloak y 
crimson velvet, with a brilliant diadem of precious 

and wearing a necklace composed of all the principal 

of the various States. She stvod on a lofty car adorned 
the escutcheons of all the European Powers, advancing slog, 
ly between two files of nations represented in their a 

ate costumes by different ladies and gentlemen, among w 
Malle. Beckwith as the type of France shone conspicuous ig 





taken as evidence that tie operation is practicable, i b 
as something or other is clea:ly yielding to pressure, and that 
pressure may be gradually aud dexterously increased up to 
the point desired. 1f the wedge, instead of holding, rebounds 
irom the plates and flies off, it is proof that the affair cannot 
be managed, or, at least, nut in this manner. In this instance, 
the wedge held, and so the operatiou was continued. First, 
a litue bar was inserted to release the wedge, then another 
wedge a little larger to release the bar, then another bar a 
little bigger still to release the second wedge, until after ten 
or a dozen such steps the chink was opened sufficiently for 
the introduction of “the alderman.” The instrument thus 
dignified in name is a long iron bar, sometimes as much as 
five feet in length, joined together in pieces,so as to be carried 
in & small case. uh the end of * the alderman” fairly in- 
troduced, and the arm of a strovg man acting at the otber ex- 
tremity of the lever, the sale bas no longer any chance, and 
80 it was On this occasion, The door was prized open by the 
force of this powerful lever, and the booty was won. Ata 
quarter before 4 on Sunday afternoon the thieves were‘ up 
in Sir Cuarles Crosley’s office, washing their bands,” and by 
twenty minutes to 5 they were “ miles away” on the Guild- 
ford road. 

According to this candid lecture on burglary, the strength 
of a safe must consist in its power to defy the introduction of 
the long lever. Once the lever in, according to Mr. Caseley’s 
explanation, no safe can resist. lnodeed, one of the independ- 
ent witnesses stated that with any safe, however strong, it was 
only a question of time; but this view of the case should be 
compared with the convict’s description of the matter. He 
said that in his profession certain means of opening safes are 
considered “ lawful,” aid certain others “ unlawful.” “ Law- 
ful” operations were those which could be conducted without 
noise or alarm, as by wedges and “ aldermen ;” the “ unlaw- 
ful” were those attended with noise, and likely to bring about 
detection. No doubt, any safe ever constructed might be 
forced open if time were no objcct and secrecy of no itaport- 
ance, but, happily for honest people, these are not often the 
conditions of a burglary. We remarked at the time of the 
robbery that the one thing which rendered it practicable was 
the desertion of the premises for six-and-\hirty hours together, 
and that proves to bave been the fact. The thieves did not 
getinto Mr. Walker’s sbop, with the safe before them, till 
five minutes before 3 on tue Sunday afternoon—that is, not 
Ull one and-twenty bours after the commencement of their 
operations, and even then they bad got the chief part of their 
work to do in forcing the safe. The convict admitted that 
the safe yielded soover than he had anticipated ; indeed, it 
was opened in about 35 minutes; but the a interval be- 
tween Saturday aang and Monday morning left them with 
ample time to spare. ln the twelve hours of a single night 
the work could not bave been done. 

The real security given by these safes to the public consists 
in this, that they render robbery impossible, except under 
conditions not commonly realized. A dour which can only 
be opened by ekilled thieves, we with special tools and 
with more or less advantage of time, is no bad protection for 
property. The professional operator said that on this 





next six-and-tbhirty hours, but the gas was kept alight, the 
shutters were pierced with holes so that the police could see 
into the shop at all times, and the most valuable part of the 
stock was lodged in an iron safe, believed to be thief-proof. 
When the rietors, however, returned to the shop on the 
Monday morning, this safe was found open, and the jewel 
gone. The epeculations and controversies which followed, 
and the arrests, trials, and convictions which ultimately en- 
sued, will not have been forgotten ; but the whole story bas 
now been revived and explained tu its minutest particulars 
in the course of certain legal proceedings just reported. Mr. 
Walker, the jeweller who was plundered, brougbt an action 
against the manufacturers who supplied him with his safe, 
and one of the witnesses produced in court was the chief 
operator in the robbery. His frank and circumstancial nar- 
rative of the affair gives us an insight into matters more in- 
teresting than the niceties of ironwork. 

The robbery had been elaborately schemed, and was only 
accomplished by a regular expedition of well-equipped thieves. 
The cleverest of the gang had taken Mr. Walker, his family, 
his habits, and his duings, under the closest surveillance for 
seven weeks before, night and day; until at last everyihing 
connected with bis going an | coming, bis business and his prac- 
tice, was thoroughly known. Thisinformation being complete, 
e y of five of tne robbers repaired to the premises at ten 
Minutes past 6 on the evening of Saturday, the 4'h of Feb- 
ee 1865. The house was let and occupied in floors, Mr. 
Walker's shop being ou the ground floor, Sir Charlies Cros- 
ja 8 offices immediately above, and other offices above those, 
while below Mr. Walker's shop was a room tenanted by a 
tailor. The occupants, when the thieves arrived on the spot, 
had not yet all lett for the night, but the offices on the second 
floor were empty, and to these three of the robbers at once 


ion Mr. Milner’s safe was not so strong a specimen as he 
bad usually found his productions to be—ipdeed, he 
gave them generally a very bigh character; but even if 
the door had held out for six or seven hours, the robbery 
might still have been accomplished in time for escape. Ex- 
coping, however, for this favourable condition, it is clear that 
Mr. Walker's shop was not ill protected. The thieves could 
not so much as effect an entrance into it till after nearly 24 
hours’ work, and we now have it on the evidence even of the 
burglars themselves that the police did their duty thoroughly. 
They were round every nine minutes, and the warning 
signals from without greatly interrupted the operations in 
the shop. Aided, however, by time, the science o/ the house- 
breakers was successful, and a very natural impression was 
produced in court by the aspect in which this science was ex- 
hibited. The skill, intelligence, and patience which the con- 
vict witness bad evidently carried into his criminal profession 
would have raised bim w eminence as well as competence in 
any lawiul calling; but the example of depraved gifts is un- 
fortunately not without predecents. Tuieving, it is clear, is 
no easy life ; it is only a pity that those who feel the truth 
cannot apply the moral.—7Zimes, Fed. 15. 


—_——_o—_—___ 


Tue New PResmpent oF THE Royat AcapemMy.—The 
new President of the Royal Academy, Mr. F. Grant, was not 
originally intended for the profession in which the distinction 
he bas attained has gained for bim the dignity he now enjoys. 
As a young map, Mr. Grant bad purchased the evanescent 
pleasures of life at considerable cost, before he resolved to 
make up for lost time, by s udying for the Bar. At that 
period his sketching powers were tbe admiration of his fami- 
ly and friends ; and on the occasion of bis brother departing 
tor Lodia, where he has achieved « repown of his own, Mr. 





ascended by the means of the common staircase, and there 
took up their first position, the other two remaining in the 
street, to watch and give signals. At twenty minutes to 8 the 
signal was given to the confederates outside that Mr. Walker's 
foreman, who appears to have been the last on the premises, 
was gone, and their operations were at once commenced. 
The three robbers concealed in the house first went down to 
Bir Charles Crosley’s fluor, where, more for pastime, as it 
seems, than anything else, they opened the sale. ‘Lhe chief 
object of the expedition was still postponed, nor 
was it until past midnight that they began the work. Mr. 
Walker's shop appears tv bave been secured by iron doors or 
partitions, but the thieves directed their attack against a part 
which bad not unnatu-ally been left with less protection. 
They got into the tailor’s room on the lowest floor, mounted 
upon his cutting-board, aod then forced their way through the 
ceiling and flooring into Mr. Walker’s shop above. Having 
thus effected a lodgment against the re.) point of attack, they 
disiributed the duties of the night. Of the two thieves sta- 
tioned in the street, one was to be on the watch lest Mr. 
Walker or any of his people should return to the house, while 
the other was to keep guard over the police, and give warn- 
ing whenever any constable approached the shop. Inside, 
one of the gang sat up stairs, in Sir C. Crosley’s arm-chair, at 
the wiodow of the second floor, to correspond with the sen- 
tries in the street, and the signals of these men he communi- 
cated by means of a string to bis comrades below. One of 
these, in the hole half-way between the shop and the 


F. Grant, almost while the leave-taking was going on, sketched 
a likeness of the young soldier, for possessiun of which every 
member of the family lovingly covtended. In mirthful bu- 
mour the portrait-skeich was put up to auction, and knocked 
down at twenty guineas, This result led the young artist to 
beligve that he shoald never earn a score of guineas at the 
Bar so easily and pleasantly as he might at the easel. Forth- 
witb, instead of reading and drawing up deeds in the cham- 
ber of a special pleader, Mr. Grant entered the studio, and 
became the pupil, of the Scottish artist,Gordon. Such was 
the first round of the ladder which has led bim to bis pre- 
sent elevation. Not, however, that tae height, as far as the 
Presidentship is concerned, is a very giddy one, or much de- 
sired by most Royal Academicians. ise, with quaint wit, 
declined the honour that some of his fellows would have 
thrust upon him. To many laborious artists the honour is 
one to be avoided. The Aonorarium is £300 a year for two 
hours’ daily official business, hospitality, and some public 
speaking !|— Athenaeum. 


Tue Wor.iv'’s Four Quarters ty 4 Batt Room.—The 
fancy ball given on Monday night at the Ministry of Marine 
by the Marquis and Marquise de Chasseloup-Lubat was most 
splendid. Nearly 3.000 persons of the very highest rank and 

hion were p t, and among them the Emperor and Ew- 
press, who arrived about 11. The moat ing feature of 
phe evening was a 
ers of the world. 
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pe came first, represented by 


representing the principal — 


a dress of white satin, with an outspread le on her ‘ 
tricol d scarf round her waist, and an olive branch in he 
hand, as the symbol of peace. Her attendants were Composed 
of Bretons, Basques, Normans, and also Alsaciang. Asia 
personated by the Princess Rimski-Koreakoff, in a rich drey 
of flowered brocade, reclining iu an Indian palanquin ado, 
ed with heads of white elephants. Her robe was resplendey, 
with diamonds, and befure ber were placed four crocodiles ¢ 
the Ganges with gaping jaws. Africa next appeared in thy 
person of the Primcess Jablonowska, seated On a throne gop. 
ered with lion’s skins. Her dress was a while satin roby 
trimmed with gold, with a purple mantle fastened at thy 
waist by a girdle of brilliants; over a magnificent diadem oy 
her head was to be seen an cnormous peacock formed enti 
of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, sapphires, turquoises, and 
pazes. Ip ber hand was a golden sceptre surmounted by @, 
other bird similarly composed. Be ore ber marched A 
inia, represented by an officer of the Nézous in a splendy 
costume ; and bebind the throne came Arab chiefs io they 
white burnous, some, however, being pu'ple, as emblematic 
of authority. In the rear was the representation of a drome. 
dary, — on its back Madame de Montaut, as the 
sentative of Islamism, with helmet, breast plate, buckler, anj 
scimitar, all of gold, supposed to be issuing from Meccay 
conquer the world, with the Koran in one band and & swor 
in the other. Last of all came America, represented by Mig 
Carter, the orchestra striking up the national air of the Ug 
ted States. The lady was gracefully reclining in a hammog 
suspended from two palm trees, while 30 of her fellow-couy 
try women formed the most charmiog of all possible escorm 
Madame de Chbasseloup-Laubat herself wasin the costumed 
the time of Louis XV., with a magnificent coronet of dy 
monds, and attracted general admiration ; the Marquis wor 
a Venetian cloak. The Prince and Princess of Hobenzollen 
were in dominoes, like their Mejesties. The cotillon did og 
commence till near 5 in the morning, and the last waltz wy 
witnessed by the rays of the rising sun.—Galignanids Mem 
ger. 
Dickens In HIs YouTH.—A reporter, competent to tell tix 
anecdote from expericnoce, says: “ The most famous shorn 
handman I remember, ‘ # long time ago,’ was Sandie Frase, 
a stanch Scot, since numbered with the dead; but he was, 
great creature in his way. The fidelity of bis notes was pe. 
fectly remarkable. Gurney and |is men had everything~ 
from a divorce case in Parliament to a House of Common 
Committee. Gurney— Dionysius Ear’ of Professor Wilson- 
made all write the same character; indeed, his workmen ba 
been apprenticed to him, each with a good fee: for if the 
turned out apt pupils, they were sure of making £500 
annum. This went on a long while, and other shorthand 
writers arose,‘ who kaew not Joseph.” Among these fim 
and foremost was Charles Dickens, who was as good as Gu. 
ney at twelve years of age. Wonderful aptitude! Charla 
Dickens was a better-dressed man years afterwards, 
still one of the best-dressed men about town, with bis 
risian waistovat, and ‘the Jast rose of summer,’ it may & 
in his coat when he lectures. Dickens, when he came ine 
the gallery of the House of Commons, had D Orsay wristbands 
fine linen, part and parcel of the inner garment—rot ‘Pic 
cadilly weepers’—with bullion buttons. Wonder it was 
me full macy a morning at three o’clock—young Pheou 
gilding everything bat the faces of those within the How 
—to see ‘ Boz’ take notes of Palmerston or Peel, or, mos 
difficult of all, Disraeli or Shiel, the fastest speaker the worl 
ever heard of—to sce, I say, Dickens take notes of these state 
men at such an hour, with notebook in one hand, sapphire 
headed pencil in the other, was one of the most astooisbing 
sights, and he would leave the House the neatest and bet 
man still, while the rest were all showing the sigas of th 
wear and tear of the night.” 








How Aso.irion Works tn Surtvam.—lIn July, 1864, slavery 
was abolished in the Dutch Colony of Surinam, against the m 
monstrances of the colonists, who ded that the negra 
would not work unless compelled, and tbat :be p!aotations woul 
soon be deserted like those of Jamaica. The conduct of the 
groes seemed to justify these gloomy predictions, for the monet 
they were assured of their liberty, the majority of them cessed 
working and continued in idleness nearly six months. Ba 
bunger will tame a liun ; when they found they must ei her wot 
or searve, they preferred to work. Their long inaction, howevd, 
was in a great measure owing to the stupidity of tue planters, we 
refused to pay them enough for their labour. The governmest 
decided that the freedmen should receive forty cents for s day? 
work, but the planters would offer only thirty-three and a thint 
if the planters had given them the wages aesigned by the gover 
meat, the majority, after a month’s jubilation, would bave gow 
to work. But the planters were very bitter against them, aod & 
though their interests suffered much, they seemed determied # 
do uli in their power to verify their owa predictions of ruis @ 
the colony. : 

Shortly after the emancipation law took effect an intelligest 
negro, who bad always been a f ceman, and who carried (a @ 
extensive cooperage, purchased an abandoned plantation, ape 
which four bundred aud seventy slaves bad been employed, 
engaged two hundred of the freedmea to work on it at the gr 
veroment rate of wages. lo addition to this be promised tha 
a per centage on ali the sugar they produced over a certa® 
amount, At the ead of the seasog these two hundred mea pre 
duced twenty-five per cent more sugar than had ever been pry 
duced before in any one season by four hundred and sevealy 
slaves. 

But this was not all, the freedmen cleared a large tract 
waste land io addition, aud prepared it for cultivation. By 
of ‘urther encouragement, the freedmen were allowed tea pt 
cent of all the eugar raised upon the newly cleared and cali 
vated land.—A few of the more intelligent planters pursued * 
similar course, and were well rewarded ; but the success of 
cooper was more marked than that of any otber planter. The 
advantages were not lost on the thirty Dutch planters ; they 0 
quered their prejudices after the loss of » sea:oa, aod result 
bas been highly advantageous to all concerned. More sugar bat 
been produced in Surinam during the past season than in # 
season on record. Not only is the government rate of wage? 
by tae planters, but otber inducements are held out to encourag? 
industry, with the best results. Two years have not elapsed sine 
slavery was abolished, and so rapid bas been the improvement 
the colony, that even these who lot the most by the cbaagt, 
freely acknowledge its beneficent effects. There are not # doses 








men in the place who would wish to see slavery restored. 
Although the goverament protected the freedmen aguit 
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the maligaity of those who were disposed to injure them, it inter- 
fered as listle as possible between them and their employers, It 
beld both parties to # faithful ‘ulfilment of their contracts. This 
w: apprehend is all that is necessary for the protection of our 
owo freedmen. Give them fair wages and encouragement for a 
jittle extra exertion, and we bave no reason to doubt that in the 
course of a few years they will produce more cotton, sugar, to- 
bacco, aud rice, as freedmen, than they ever produced as 
aves. 

. We obtained the foregoing statement from a merchant of this 
city who bas been many years eogaged in the Surinam trade and 
js int'mately acquainted with the history, commerce, and social 
condition of the place.—Boston Traveller. 


“(CATHERINE THE GREAT” aT A Fancy BAaLu.—The star 
of the evening at the fancy ball at the Ministry of Foreign 
Af.irs, Paris recently, was Princess Rimski Koreakoff, who 

rson fied Catherine the Great, at the incredible cost of two 
millions of francs. The story runs that she received her 
dress only the day betore from her husband, Prince Korsa. 
kof, now in Russia, 1t was made with scrupulous attention 
to accuracy according to @ portrait at the winter palace of the 
Empress Catherine in her coronation robes, The train and 
skirt were of blue velvet, elaborately embroidered with silver 
and trimmed with Siberian marten fur. The headdress (and 
a towering and barbarous edifice it looked, though picturesque 
witha!) was moreover fur literally covered with diamonds, 
emeralds, and the rarest kind of pearls. A veil of old Vene- 
tian lace descended from the cap, and completely enveloped 
the wearer’s person. The gloves and fan were got up in an 
equally expensive style. It was remarked, as an extraordi- 
pary homage to the beauty and attractive appearance of the 
fair Russian who represented the Empress Catherine, that 
though 3000 persons were packed like sardines in Madame 
de Louys'’s saluons, everybody made way for the Princess 
Rimski Korsakoff, and she was able to pass without inconve- 
pience from room to room, trailing after her upwards of three 
yards of velvet.—London paper. 





quitting him. Except for some days past [ have seen or 
Is that’ he« passed in Parle sines the corival off the Rirjg taal 
-— be always happy to = jectiner Se Kirug nor any 
vere Ve 
fidelity, zeal, or talent.” ee easier 
The Duke de Blacas, whore death is 
cherished to the last moment the tradition o, 
he took no part in political affairs under tP.e various Govern- 
ments France has had since 1830. T?,e Biacas d’Aulps, 
named from the Chateau d’Aulps in Prv ,yence, is one of the 
oldest houses of France. In the 12’ch century a Blacas 
d’Aulps, called “ Le Grand Guerrier,” distinguished himselt 
among the most valiant knights of ‘he Court of Raymond 
Bécenger. The late duke has left three children, and a 
brother, born in 1816, who is in ho) y orders.—Paris letter. 


ust announced, 
his family, but 


Wersrurster Scuoot.—On Tues day there was a great failure 
at Westminster School, for the her .d cook did not succeed in tos- 
sing the pancake over the ber which separates the upper 
school from the lower, and by consequence the boys lost their 
anoual scramble and the cook ’ ais honorarium of two guineas. In 
former days this untoward ey ent would have cost the scholars 
their holiday, but they woul’, have had revenge on the unlucky 
chef by pelting him with ? he heaviest volumes at hand. Now, 
however, things have chap ged, for the cook retired scathless and 
= —_ were released ff om study for the usual period.—Zra, 





CaprtaL CRIMES I's ScoTLAND.—By the law of Scotland 
the following offene -s are still punishable with death :—Child- 
stealing ; striking ® person in the presence of the king’s jus 
lice sitticg in judgment ; aggravated theft, amounting 
to furtum graw, ; killing or hougbing cattle ; cutting 
growing ‘trees and corm; cursing or beating parents; 
incest; notour adultery ; sorning; engaging in a 
duel without the king’s licence ; hearing mass and concealing 
the same ; Jesuits, priests, and trafficking priests saying mass. 
These laws &re in desuetude, but it is no particular credit to 
Scotland to keep them on the statute-book. In practice they 





Coraect Reportixo.—‘ Ladies and gentlemen] beg pardon” 
—(Laugbter). “Mr. Chairman, ladies-—ladies and gentlemen 
(Chrers). In returning-—in rising to return, ladies and gentlemen 
—in returning my sincere thanks for the great and distinguished, 
though meiited——(laughter)--unmerited— cheers, honour you 
bave—[ have just—jast conferred--(lav.ghter and cheers), 
permit me to say that I—I beg to assure +/ou, ladies and geotle- 
men, that nothing i can say on the present occasion can suffi. 
cieutly express iny—-your sense of my kindness (loud applause 
and laughter)—will kindle a most—I ,¢ an assure you, ladies aod 
gratiemen, this is—this is the happicst, moment of my liie—(re- 
newed applause)—anod in—in returnj ag—returning from the bot- 
tom of my beart--(cheers). It is D* -rbwps y- 
wry to sry janything—(eries of -+go on,”)—and I trust 1 have 
said oot biog—(laughier)—nothin g on the present occasion that 
—bat! ll not detain you, ladie@ and gentlemen—{“ yes, yes, go 
oo”)—by saying that—having gaid more than I iutended to say 
on the present occasion (bear, hear)—I can only say that—that, 
{a returning my sincere tha’ aks, {1—I—I1 beg most sincerely to 
thank you.” (The speaker on resuming his seat was rewarded 
with several rounds of app’ jause.)— Frank Foster. 





_Paamine PRINTS —’ faving observed in your columns some 
time agv & correspond ence relative to the best mode of fram- 
ing prints, may 1 bey s your insertion of the following hints, 
which may prove W .eful, I have just removed a aumber o: 
prints from their fr ames, in which ‘hey have been for at least 


sixty years, but pr obably for a longer period. None of them 
have suffered du’ mage, owing to the tollowi ations 
having been tak’ sa, The gluse of each frame is in with 


scomposition |’ ,ke plaster, blackened to suit the dark frames ; 
and, besides tb is, glass is pasted all round inside to the frame 
With a narro'¢ strip of paper. Within the glass is the gilt 
moulding, W nich thus serves to keep the print and the glass 
s quarter of an inch apart. The print, being attached by its 
edges, or it s corners, to the backboard, is put in over the gilt 
moulding and the whole of the back securely pasted over 
with str.ng paper. The only priats I found to bave turned 
1oW were thuse which were pasted on to canvas stretchers. 
3 Was probably caused by the paste. 

Imay add the following hiots from my own experience. 
Prints (unlike oil-paintings), if they are to be hung up, must 
bave & glass over them, and be secured against the eatrance 
of dust, flies and damp. The paste to be used for all prints 
tod drawings should be shoemakers’ paste, which has, I be- 
lieve, alum in it; and besixies, not breeding insects, will at- 
tach paper to wood thoroughly. The putty, paste, &., used 
Must be quit’ dried afier each of the otf t 


are silent, because the whole duty of prosecuting for crimes 
devolves on the Lord Advocate as public prosecutor, and 
when he indicts for any of these crimes he frames his libel 
for a minor punishment. 





To Prevent Pirtine BY THE SMALL Pox.—“ Get from 
the apothecary a little vial full of stuff called liquid cuticle, 
and as soon as the pustules are fully formed, apply a little of 
the liquid with a litle brash or feather to each one. As fast as 
they get ripe, remove the scab and wipe away the matter 
clean, and apply the liquid again. If any one of them fill a 
second time, you must remove the covering and repeat the 
re Tt will smart jike fun for a moment, but my word 
or it, whet you will recover you will not find a mark on that 
pretty face of yours to prove you ever had the disease. Iam 
told the article is made of gun-cotton, dissolved in chloro- 


as the rea/ one.”—Plough, Loom, and Anvil. 





a hundred dollars per night. She is not as young or as prett; 
as Anna Dickinson, but there are enough in every communi- 


udie lecture, to make 
n. 


a the business profitable. 
Republica: 





message he had been desired to despatch. On reading it the 
clerk stared and inquired by whom the : 


office and take a seat. Meanwhile a policeman wss summoned 


of a better and more expeditious mode of killing Faure,” 
signed Mery. The agent started for M. Mery’s 
rator, M. Dulvile, with whom he is writi 
which Verdi is composing the mu-ic, that 
another mode of despatching the Marquis of Rosa (which 
part was to be acted by Faure), than by a pistol shot, as in 
Schiller’s tragedy, and had telegraphed to that effect to him. 


I Porrrant.—Significant words showing the character of 





vefore proceeding to paste up the back. Tue print itself must 
deulso thoroughly dried. I believe that the spotty mildew 
Often seen on mezz tints and dark etchings is as liable to 
come in portfolivs as in glazed frames, and may have some- 
thing to do with the ink ; at the same time I do not think it 
Would appear except where it is aided by damp.—Corres- 
Pondent of the Atheneum, 





Dears or a LeGiTmist —The papers announce the death 
of the Duke de Biacas, which took place suddenly a few 
days ago in the Cavalli Palace at Venice, where he was stay- 
ing with the Count de Chambord. The deceased, who was 
in bis 5ist year, was the son of the Duke de Biacas, who was 
the companion and friend of Louis XVIIL. during his long 
exile, and afterwards his favourite Minister. The father 
emigrated in 1790, and fought in the Royalist ranks in La 
Vendée. Afier the pacification of that country he joined 
Louis XVIIL, who intrusted him with various important 


he assembled were uttered in several of our 


of the radical-religious community, Dr. Cheever, who did not 
have the courage to denounce the President by name in his 
prayer to Almighty God, beseeched Hea 
our rulers should persist in their present career of wickedness, 
avd should refuse to do unto others as they would be done 
by, to take them away.” In his sermon he alluded to the 
speakers, who, during the past week, had addressed New 

ork audiences aod called them “ jiars and hypocrites.” He 
said if God was going to admit such men into Heaven, he 
(Cheever) did not desire to go there. His tion seemed 
to be quite satisfied with these incendiary remarks, and think 
that Cneever is the boldest Radical out to-day.—J. Y. letier, 
Balimore “ Transcript.” ° 


A Livise Anmat Extracrep From THE Human Eve. 
—A living byatid, of the species cy sticercus cellulosa, belonging 
to the entosa, a series of insects inhabiting the interna] parts 
ol 





Missions to foreign Courts, and in 1814 appointed him 
of State and Mioister of the Royal Household. Oo 
the retarn of Napoleon from Eiba be accompanied the King 
to Ghent, and in the second Restoration was named Peer of 
France ; soon after Ambassador to Naples, where he nogotiat- 
ed the marriage ot the Duke of Berri with the daughter of the 
Royal. He was then sent as Am to . 
Where he signed the Concordat of 1817, end was reappointed 
to Napies, where he remained till 1830. On the Revolution 
of Joly he once more followed the Bourbons 1n their exile, 
Sad died at Prague in 1839. It was to this Duke of Biacas 
that the Duke of Wellington wrote (in French) the following 
letter, dated Orvilié, June 28, 1815 :— 
“T have had the honour of receiving your letter of the 2ith 
snd [ cannot but applaud your resolution to se yourself 
the King. 1 koow better than any one that the prejudices 
‘xisting against you have very little foundation im truth, or 
father none at all. You have served the King with zeal, talent, 
and fidelity, but unluckily for yourself, you alone bad his confi- 
and people will not assign to thelr true cause, but to you, 
the extraordinary misfortunes whiet. have occurred, and which 
ail the world—all Kurope, I mean—is interes’ed in preventing for 
the future. Such is the real cause of the udices against you, 
you can only combat by quitting the and [ do not 
Mean an impoliteness when I assure you that at this moment you 
Sannot do bim a greater service than by sactificing yourself, 


‘and | ides of bammeripg off the iron with a 


f , was last week extracted from the eye of a female 
w, Mr. Woolcott, the oculist, founder and late surgeon of the 

ent County Opthaimic Hospital, Maidstone. The animal 
had been perceived for some time floating unattached in the 
interior chamber of the eye, and sight was almost entirely 
lost by frequent attacks of inflammation. The occurrence of 
the entozoon in the human eye is very rare, and this is the 
second case oaly which has come under Mr. Woolcott’s treat- 
ment during twenty years’ practice as an oculist. The first 
came under his notice at the Opthalmic Hospital in 1849, soon 
after that institution was founded ; asd, upon examination 
with the microscope after extraction, two of the progeny 
were found attached to the tail vebicle of the cysticercus.— 

ul Journal 





A Szconp Wriu1u4M TELL. —A blacksmith, named Coles, 
of Iiminster, has performed a feat which rivals that ascribed 
to William Tell. A child, aged seven years, named Burridge 
whilst playing with his brother, aged twelve months, placed 
over its bead an iron band similar to that used for the nuts of 
cart-wheels. The child's neck began to swell, and when the 
parents found it they were horrified to find that it was im- 

ble to remove the band, and speedy suffocation was 

t. Coles was called in, and the 

















































































form. It forms an artificial skin over the wound, just as good 


How To Become «a PorputarR LecTuRER.—Mrs. Swiss- 
helm’s fortune is made. Having lost her clerkship for making 
too free use of her tongue, she has but to scrape all the vile 
words in her vocabulary together and put them into the form 
of a philippic on the President, and she wil! easily command 


ty of the class who run to see a dog-fight, or to hear a public 
— Springfield 

A Fase ALARM.—A good story is told in Paris of a tele- 
graph clerk to whom 8 cymmissionnaire delivered a written 
message was sent, to 

which the messenger replied, “ A gentleman living in the Rue 
la Fontaine.” The clerk requested the man to step into his 
and the message shown to him. It ran thus: “I have thought 
ence; be 
was in bed, but was in the act of announcing to his collabo- 


on Carlos, for 
e had thought of 


t hed BS 
oe In Union Square, at the headquarters 


ven that “if any of 


fully completed his dangerous task. Whilst one held 
the legs and another the head of the little one, Coles fearless- 
ly smashed at the ring and severed it. A false blow of half. 
an-inch, and instantaneous death must have resulted. It would 
be impossible to doscribe the joy of the parents at the success 
of the bold blacksmith. 


A Moowtess Monts —This month of February, 1866, which is 
now almost gone, will be marked in the astronomical calendar as 
the month which bad no tull moon! January had two ful! 
moons, and March will have two; but February has none. Of 
course, this peculiar conjuncture of periods that makes the full 
moon show her face but a few hours before the month comes in 
and again a few hours after the month goes out, is a rare thing in 
nature—but how rare, do you suppose, gentle reader? It has not 
occurred before in your lifetime nor ours; not since the time of 
Wa-hington; not since the discovery of America by Columbus; 
no, nor since the Christian era, nor since the Fall of Adam, nor 
since the creation of the world, unless that be placed back my- 
riads of years. And it will not occur again, according to the 
computation of astronomers, for two millions and a half of years, 
or probably never—for before that cycle of ages shall be com- 
pleted, it is our Christian faith that time will be ended, and the 
solar system be destroyed.—N. Y. Hvangelist. 

We copy the above as the best specimen of “ moonshine” 
that has passed under our eye of late, and are surprised that 
it should have been copied into so sensible a paper as The 
Congregationalist, where it was reprinted last week. The 
“ peculiar conjunction of periods” to which it refers has oc- 
curred several times during the lifetime of mavy persons in 
our streets, In 1798, there were two full moons in January, 
none in February, and two in March: in 1809 and 1828, it 
was the same. In 1790 there was nv full moon in February, 
and but one in January and March of that year, 

Evangelist has shown such ignorance as to the past, that 
its predictions concerning the future will be taken with many 
grains of allowance. After the publication of such a sensa- 
tional paragraph, how can the religious press rebuke the 
avowed sensational writers ?—Boston Transcript. 





Ascents oF Mont Buiaxc.—The Bulletin de la Sociéte de 
Géographie de Paris bas the following historical statistical 
statement, which may be considered complete, of the climb- 
ing of Mont Blanc. From the yeer 1786 to the end of 1865 
the total number of all the ascensions»uf Mont Blanc was 
293, of which 187 were carried out by Englishmen, 89 by 
Frenchmen and Savoyards, 21 by Americans, 19 by Germans, 
and 9 by Swiss. The first ascension took place in 1786, HA 
Joseph Balmat and Dr. Piccard ; the second and third by H. 
B. de Saussure, Marie Paradis, of Chamouny, was the first 
female ascender, in 1809; Mdlle. Henrietta D'Angeville the 
second, in 1888. In the year 1865 Mont Blanc has been 
climbed by 35 persons, among whom were four ladies. 

_— 


, Peat Fuev.—At last there is ap tly a chance of 
“utilizing” tbe [rish bogs. Peat candles were all very well, 
and made (with other peaty products) a fine figure in the Ex- 
hibition of 1851 ; but there was this one thing against them 
—they never could pay tor the making. The process adopted 
at Horwich for making peat fuel is really cheap and efficaci- 
ous. peat is not dried, powdered, aud pressed into 
cakes, according to the old plan ; but milled into a pulp, then 
made into slabs, dried, and, if necessary, baked intu charcoal. 
Tne acetic acid oils of various kinds, grease, &c., given off 
more than pay expenses. All except the digging is done b 
machinery. The cake, called “torbite,” bas hada fate 
trial; on the rail Belfast to Portrush it gave an excess 
of steam with no smoke, and saved one quarter of the weight 
in fuel. At Bolton it welded iron more quickly than coal 
does, and at Horwich it worked a stationary “engine with 
greater effect. All this is very promising, There is no rea- 
son why peat should not be used here as well asin Bavaria, 
where they have. long found it exceedingly economical, be- 
cause, containing no sulpbur, it does not injure the machin- 
ery. This, too, makes peat charcoal very valuable in iron- 
works,— ish Farmer. 

Woxr’s Instrvcr.--It sometimes hap; that a she-wolf gets 
mixed with the dogs (in Bulgaria and Rumelia) and then she is 
obliged to keep with them. The young cubs are not to be dis- 
tinguished from hér own race, and she suckles them with the ut- 
most teaderness ; but, when they are a few days old, she drags 
them down to the river, and if they lap the water as the dogs do, 
with the tongue, she tears them to pieces; for instinct tells her 
that they are the worst foes to ber race. 

Carmation Recommenpep.—The remains of President Lincoln 
were recently officially examined, preparatory to their final con- 
signment to the tomb. It was noticed that the embalmer bad 
failed to do his work well, and that the illustrious deceased is fast 
returoing to dust. It is better so, as there is » mething Pg. 
nant to all sensibility in the preservation of the Gsad; and it 
would be a good thing could we resort to the «Jd practice of 
burning the body—better for the health of the living, while we 
could have the asbes of those we loved placed in urns, and the 
uroé placed in our rooms, if we chose, or consigned to earth.— 
Boston Traveller. . 

Preacatno—Quaytiry axp QuaLiry.—Dean Ramsay, the well 
koowa Scotch bumourist, bas been lecturing in Edinburgh on 
“ Preachers and Preaching,” enriching his dicourse with stories 
such as only he can tell. He was very severe on the “ threaten- 
ing style” of preaching so general with Calvinists, and adduced 
Robert Hall as on the whole the best exemplar for marrowy yt 
eloquent preaching. The statement, however, which seems to 
have attracted most general attention is one about the namber of 
sermons preached in Great Britain in the year. There are in all 
about 37,620 places of worsbip in the island, and in the majority 
of these two.wermons are preached every week, in a large mino- — 
rity three, and in a small number four, the fourth being known as 
the “ week-day lecture.” Taking, however, ouly two as an aver- 
age, 3,902,080 sermons are preached every year, of which perheps 
the odd 80 are worth the attention of a reasonable human being. 
It is lamentable to think that a power so tremendous and so dif- 
fused should be wasted by mismanagement, till the four million 
sermons have not a +ixtieth of the practical effect of a song by 
Tennyson or & They lecture like 


h from Mr. Gladstone. 
beings — Spectator, 17th ult. 


Mr. Isaac Butt, the Irish Barrister, is 
terary man, In fugitive articles supplied to mi 

he has sketched the et ape of Irish counsellors. He bas 
just furnished a characteristic trait of his own which is worth li- 
terary annotation. On Friday, last week, in the great will case 
Fitzzerald ». Fitzgerald, now being tried in the Dublin Court of 
Probate, Mr. Butt cross-examined Dr. David Courtoay. a mort 
respectable practiti eo burriedly that Judge Keating ioter- 
ferred, as such rapidity deprived the witness of clearness of re- 
collection. Mr. Butt replied, that his method 
in view—namely, of riving the witness 
“There is no other way,” he said, of “ a 
Keating grevely remarked tbat sueh language ¢ 
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gentleman in Mr. Batt’s position at the Bar; but that gentleman | with us who eat and pay for their produce, whilst our sctual Joy to the World.” . 
retorted, “ T think it language I oaght to use,” and added, * I) rivelé to remain on good mrm: THB INTRODUCTION OF 

@ay in, there is no otber way of testing a ilar except by croes- : 

examination”—not, he further sald, that he meant “to yd 


‘that language to the gentleman” be was cross-examining ! 

whe think that the Irich Barrister of the Irish novelists of a by- 

time bas died ont. will find by tifis little Incident that he is 
lively as of old.— Athenaum. 





Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 805.—By W. T. Pierce. 
BLACK. 





White to play and mate in 3 moves. 
SoLution To Prosiku No. 84 


Waite. Black. 
1 BtoKSs 1 P to Q5(A) 

SBwoQRs | & K moves 

» & Bmates 
(A.) 

Lewes 

SBwKB7 | K moves 
6 R mates 


This interesting game was played at the Clear Di 
Strand, b Here steinits (Whitey agetnet Mr. FT" Gocher, of the 
Ipswich Chess Club (Black) an amatear known in the Chess 

ub as a player of considerable abilit, 


in the 


y- 





Black. White. Black. 
LPwkKé Ptok4 Sou Cte oe & 
S29PtwoKB4 PtksP 17 P tke tke QBP 
S KttoK BS PtoK Kté 18 Q tke Pe) tks 
4PtoKR4 Ptokt5 19 Q to R5,ch to Q aq 
SKttoKS5 KttoKBs 20. PtoK7,ch( K tke P(e) 
6 BtoB4 PioQ4 @i KRtok eq.ch K to Q3(f) 
7 P tks P Bte Qs Sesto K to 
PQs Qtok9 % RtoK4 Q tke RP 
9 Btks P KttoR4 24 Q to 9 BS, ch to Q8 
10 PtoK Kt3 PtoK BS 2 Gto Kt4, PtoBé 
il | hs K3 P tks Kt 26 PtksP (en pas) 
12 P tke P Kt tks B ch KtoB? 
18 P tke Ko K Bto B4 9296 & K to Kt 8 
ot toBS KBtoKktS(e) |#Kto Kid ch KtoRS 
16 Pto K 66) QtwK BS Q to Q 3,ch, mates next move. 
(@) Mr. Gocher has up to this point conducted the deft 





accordance with the theory of this debut laid down in the books. 
The last move, however, was feeble and inconsiderate, of which 
hie clever adversary does not fail to take full eee The 
correct move would have been Q B to B 4.—(b) Very played. 
White has, thas early in the game, obtained so floe a ition as 

ost to ensure vietory,—(¢) The sacrifice of the is an 

aious sencaption, which brings the game to s yy termi- 
mation.—(d) This is all extremely pretty.—({e) K 4 would 
have led to any better result.—(/) it; for if K to Q sq 
ite mates in two moves, and if K wo 2, then Q to B7 ch, 
tating next move, or again if K to B sq mate follows in three 
moves. 





Depaavep Tasts.—As incidents i!lustrating the times and their 
fashion at the French Imiperial Court, our readers may be glad. 
orsorry, to know that, at the late grand fancy ball at the Tuile 
ries, the Count de Nieawerkerke appeared and danced as Pontius 
Pilate. The Conot de Choiseul!—whose mother, the Duchess of 
Praslio, was murdered by his father, the Duke—dreseed as old 
Time, capered after the well-known Countess de Castiglione. and 
Of course tailed to overtake her. But more co than all 
was the young Marchioness of Gallifet as the archangel Gabriel. 
Bhe wore a short, gold-embroidered petticoat of white ca,hmere. 
with glittering gold ecale-armour, fitting tight to the shape. 

ber long, flowing, golden hair blazed a diamond star, 
which literally seemed to havg unsupported in the air. Her 
arched over her bead and reached to beneath ber knees. 
danced, she brandished the sword of the archangel in her 
hand, and altogether, perhaps, made the master of the rout look 
as thoughtful as he is said to have looked — 


® A Cunrovs Surr.—A veratious action has been 
’s Beoch against the Right Hon. Spencer 
named Gore. Gore had been removed from 


Prison to Bethlehem upon medical certificates, and under 
® warrant from Sir George 


ee A for the 
Howe Department. Upon cortibeates that be become again 


mind, Mr. Walpole, then Secretary of State, returned 
the Queen's Bench. Gore had wm AR. unsuccessful 
ost Sir George for sending to Bedlam He 
him out ; be- 


h 
"s Bench, 
of being set free absolutely. After © two-days’' trial this 
fai but conditional damages of 4 farthing with 
were given by the jury, in ease, as & matter of jaw, the 
warrants should prove to have been invalid.— ra, Fed. 17. 
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in the Senate. 
welve voices were for it, while twenty-seven shelved it. - 
who 
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remarkable fact connected with this was, that the twelve 
neve! 


with us— 


a are 
in} not turned out rapidiy with » view only to thelr sale, but the 


trade and manufactures wish 
17 


Saay —Of all the “smart” i of Yankee in- 
gennity, aps the smartest is the trick played upon the au- 
thorities of New Brunewick after their recent offer of three dol- 


lars for the snou\of évery bear killed within the colony. A large 
number of soouts vere recently brought in, chiefly ty Indians, 
bat in the course Oltime it was discovered that most of the tro- 
phies were imitation only, cunning!yjmanufgctured of India 1u)- 
ber and gutta percha, by clever mauipulatieos in the State of 
Maine, who sold them © the Indians at half a dollar each. 
“2. ---——-—" as 

The Great Soutyern Piano Manufactory. 
Until about forty years ag) Americans were content to purchase 
at large prices very indiffere®, piano-fortes from England, France 
and Germany. These instrum4ts, never very good in themselves, 
were utterly unable to stand th.excessive variations of our cli-| 
mate, and the super-heating of by parlors generally, so that efter 
two or three years they became yere rattle-traps, fit only for 
kindling-wood. One of the first bojses to assert that America 
coald manufacture for herself, and Wose efforts were successful 
in diminishing the importation of plaog was that of Knabe & 
Co., who commenced business over thity years ago in the Monu- 
mental City of Baltimore. Their beginings were humble, for 
large investments in an untried branch Oftrade, which mast at 
once come into competition with the bestmanufactures of Eu- 
rope, was then a thing unheard of, since, bejdes the competition 
to be overcome, therewas awide-spread, deep-Noted prejudice in fa- 
vour of the foreign article to be eneountered. Tye etellence of the 
Knabe piano, however, gradually attracted attention and it be- 
gan to command a market elsewhere than in Baltimore, Pianos 
made in the Eastern States also began to claim attention and the 
fact came to be realized that instruments worthy of that name 
could be made in America, and that it was worse than folly to 
import an article ata high price, which could be furnished at 
home better in quality, and at about two-thirds the cost. 
Under these favourable circumstances, the house of Knabe ga- 
thered strength and made headway, until to-day their manufac- 
tory is one of the largest in the world, and their business extends 
all over the United States, South America, the Weat Indies, and 
even to Europe. 
This house is the only rival of the few great establishments of 
the Eastern and Northern States, and the Knabe instruments are 
running @ race in popularity, and successfully competing in the 
North and East with the best pianos made there. The enterprise 
of the firm is noteworthy. 

The pent capacity of their manufactory enables them to turn 
out thirty-five pianos per week, but the success of their agency 
in New York carried on by J, Bauer & Co. has 80 ly in- 
creased the demand for their instruments that they have been 
compelled to erect a new wing to their building on Eutaw and 
West streets, Baltimore, which, with the lumber-yard attached, 
occupies two entire blocks. This extensive manufactory is five 
stories high, and with the new wing attacbed, will p a 
froniage of jour hundred and thirty-six feet, with a depth on all 
the floors of the building of forty feet. We doubt if there is a 
piano factory in the worid of much larger dimensions. All the 
modern mechanical aids to labor are contained therein; their 
beautiful engine torns a hundred wheels, and moves a ecore of 
saws ; the motive power, steam, warms the entire building, and a 
number of rare and costly hi ot ext dimary power and 
anique invention, are ig perati prod the beau- 
tifai | of workmanship which the Knabe pianos 


exhib’ 
The pianos of Knabe & Co. are ste instruments, tho- 
coins mamas is 
their powers of endurance may be entirely relied 











roughly made of first-class and lonz- 


makers expect that each piano shall be an advertisement of many 
years’ standing of the eterling excellence of their work. 
There are but few makers of d pianos in the country, and 
in this class of instrament the Knabe acknowledges no superior. 
} ag & ht has produced 4 reed of noble = comet 
ne and sonorous, t and sympathetic, round 

and bell liLe, aud its power of singing, or custaining the sound, is 
not exceeded in any instrument now made. The touch is firm, 
et elastic, light, yet powerful, meeting every want of the player. 
t is an jostrument of surpassing beauty, grandeur, and richness— 
gue that could not fail to inspire a good player with exquisite 
thoughts. 
The new squares are equally marked in their general excellence. 
The popular weakness seems now to be in favour of a great body 
of tone. This is not in accordance with correct taste The 
Knabe square piano has plenty of tone, but it is of # refined and 
beautiful character, sympathetic and brilliant, cle and equal in 
all ite registers, and its singing quality is but little less than that 
of their grand. In polet of touch It is all that could be desired, 
while in finish and exterior appearance the workmanship is per- 
fect. The purchaser of a Knabe square plano may rest assured 
that he possesses one of the finest ipstruments in the world. 
‘The uprights are the best of their class now made in the United 
States. Tbe tone is sweet and silvery, rich and sentimental, and 
possesses far more power than could be expected from instru- 
ments of that class. ~~ stand well in tima, their small, com- 
pact form is very convenient, the cases elegant, and they are in 
every way an admirable instrument 
The ware-roome of J. Bauer & Co., 650 Broadway, contain an 
extensive selection of the Knabe pianos of all —N. Y. 
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For sale by all Druggists. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 





OFFICE, 

6 and 7 John Street, New York. 
brane is Pandraten bast 
ran 

oad BE yy 
nag to Drm and Cuzan Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar- 
men ‘ 
Ladies Silk, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other Sha 

n, Velvet, dresses, Shawls, 


&c., CLEANED SUCCESSFULLY WITHOUT 

Also, Gentlemen's Ov: Coats, Pants, Vests, 
Mid Gleves and Feathers, or Cleaned. re- 
etived and returned by express. 





BARRETT, NEPHEWS & OO. 






and the Wholesale Druggist considers it a leading article of by 
trade. All the dealers in medicine speak alike in its favor; ay 
ite reputation as a medicine of great merit and virtue is fully gy 
permanently established. 


we receive. 


many of the medicines of the day. 
article. I sell largely of it, and it gives entire satisfaction tog 


Jomun Parkins, Druggist, at Athens, Oblo, writes: 


is well liked and highly commendeu by all who use it.” 
Gero. Wri114Ms, Druggist, at Hockingport, O., writes: 


bitants of our town, and is much extolled 
medicine I have for the uses for which it is recommended,” 








PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 
'o the suffering humanity of this age, has relieny 
more pain and caused more real joy than any stag 


g that can be named. 
ITA 


“BALM FOR EVERY WOUND.” 
OUR FIRST PHYSICIANS USE, AND RECOMMEND ITS USE, 
The Apothecary finds it first among the medicines called fo, 


A few extracts will show the character of nearly every lett, 


A. N. WititaMs, Parkersburg, Va, one of the oldest and mg 
respect.ble and reliable Druggists of Western Virging 
writes : 

“I can say ot Perry Davis’ Pain Killer, what I could not sayg 

In my trade it is ah 


{ would on no account be without it.” 


“I sell considerable of Davis’ Pain Killer in this place, andy 


“ Perry Davis’ Pain Killer is quite generally used by the inh 
I think it the be 


GOOD FOR MAN OR BEAST. 
Waursr Curtis, Esq , an old and very reliable farmer, rei 
ing on his farm near Chester, O., writes : 
“Your Pain Killer for Colic or Bots in Horses, is an infalliij 
eure. And forall Cramp, Pain, Colic, Burns, &c., we find its 
our house, @ never-failing Balm ” 
D* DE MAMINE—FORMERLY ASSOCIATED Wh 
Dr. Maynard of Washington, the first Dentist of the Cow 
try—10 East Seventeenth Street, near the Fifth Avenue. 
a, &inuw ors, 
GRAND, squ 1GHT 
PIAN 
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Have taken 32 First Premiums, gold «nd silver medals, att 
Prin 1 Fairs held in this country within the last ten years, ai 
in addition thereto they were awarded a First Prize Medal« 
the Great International Exhibition in Losdou, 1362, in compet 
tion with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 
That the greatsuperiority of these instruments is pow unive 
sally conce is abundantly proven by the ract that Mesn 
Steinway’s “scales, improvements, and pecu¥arities of constr» 
tion” have been copied by the great majority of the manufacte 
ers of both hemispheres (48 CLOSETY AS COULD BE Doms Will 
OUT INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and ‘hat their instt 
ments are used by the most eminent pianists of Eu ope at 
America who prefer them for their own public and private uw 
whenever accessible. 
STELNWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
Patent Agraffe Arrangement, 
which, having been practically tested in all their Grand —— 
ret iced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced § 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM, WITHOUT INCREASE @ 
cost to the purchaser, in order that aL. their patrons may ma 


its benefit. 
STEINWAY AND SONS’ PIANOS are the only American® 
struments exported to Europe in large numbers, and used int 
i concert-rooms, 

AREROUMS, No. 71 and 73 East Fourteenth-st., betwe 
Union &quare and Irving place, New York. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral. 


, Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Hoan 
ness, Croup, Bronchitis, Incipiel 
Consumpticn, and for the rel 
of Consumptive Patients in # 
vanced stages of the disease. 

© wide is the field of its usefulae 
‘ and so numerous are the cases ofl 
cures, that almost every section of country abounds io person 
publicly known, who have been restored from alarming and ev@ 
desperate diseases of the langs by its use. When once tried, » 
saperiority over every other expectorant is too apparent © 
escape observation, and where its virtues are knows 
the public no longer hesitate what antidote to e 
ploy for the distressing and dangerous affection of oe 
pulmonary organs that are incident to our climate While may 
inferior remedies thrust upon the community have failed and be 
discarded, this has gained friends by every trial, conferred best 
fits on the afflicted they can never forget, and produced eu* 
too numerous and too remarkable to be forgotten. 

We can only assure the public, that its quality is carefally Be 
up to the best it ever has been, and that it may be relied on to # 
for their relief all that it has ever done. 

Great numbers of = Physicians, we and 

ent have lent their names to certify 
aattines aaah remedies, but space here will not permit the ® 
sertion of them. The Agents below named furnish gratis oe 
Americas Atmawac in waich they are given: with also ful & 
scriptions of the com: te they cure. 

seer aub comase™m etweivermametns vo putty otal 
find Arun’s Comp. Exr. Sarnsaranrriia the remedy to us® 
it onceand you will know its value. 

Prepared by J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by @ 
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| Draggists and Dealere in Medicine everywhere, 
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